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PARIS FASHIONS. straight, with very long and very wide sleeves. 
They are confined at the waist by a scarf of very 
soft silk of one color, and frequently they open 
HE most recherché material for elegant toi- | over a petticoat of silk of the same color as the 
BL lettes is plush, which is not used for entire | scarf which serves for the belt. _ This is the height 
dresses, but which figures largely in their trim- | of luxury. The more modest house dress is made 


back and flowing in front, and completed by a long 
vest of brocaded silk or broché cachemire. I men- thick fleece, and almost as warm as a lining of fur. 
tion the latter material frequently, but fashion, | The toilettes of the majority of ladies will admit 
which places it everywhere, compels me to do so. | of the long mantle, or long visite, of black material, 

The new goods for mantles are designated by such as cloth, woollen armure, drapée silk, or vel 
the generic term of drapée silk. The upper side | vet. 
of black English velvet, and is composed of a skirt | is of silk, such as Sicilienne with thick grain, ar- 
and a long corsage with paniers, tight-fitting in the | mure with very small designs, and piqué or mate- 


lassé of silk, while the wrong side is of soft and 





[From oun Own CorresPoNnveEnr. } 


Extremely elegant ladies, who keep their 
mings, and which is used for casaques, mousque- carriage, will endeavor to introduce colored man 
taire corsages, pocket flaps, and even muffs. These 


| tles, and even mantles of broché silk trimmed 








are made to match the differ- 
ent toilettes; that is to say, 
each dress has its own special 
muff, made of plush, gather- 
ed at each end, and trimmed 
with old white Malines, Va- 
lenciennes, or point d’Alencon 
lace. It has been discovered 
that the muff made of fur was 
a coarse, clumsy thing, an ob- 
ject suited only to savages, 
therefore recourse is had to 
plush—a fur made of silk, and 
obtainable inall colors. Many 
bonnets will be made of plush, 
or else lined therewith, for 
fashion has returned to bon- 
nets lined with a different ma- 
terial or color from that of the 
outside. For instance, there 
are satin bonnets lined with 
plush, plush bonnets lined with 
satin, velvet or felt bonnets 
lined with satin, and felt bon- 
nets lined with velvet. Jet is 
again in fashion, and is also 
used on bonnets in the shape 
of embroidery. Dresses like- 
wise are frequently embroider- 
ed with black jet, the embroid- 
ery being adapted to each de- 
tail of trimming. For instance, 
if a certain design, such as a 
garland of flowers, is chosen, 
a spray of similar flowers is 
worked at the top of each pleat 
in the flounce. This spray is 
larger on the revers of the cor- 
sage, or on the vest, and the 
garland serves for a border 
when the trimming of the dress 
admits of one. This embroid- 
ery is chiefly used on black 
cachemire de l’'Inde. Simple 
but elegant toilettes are thus 
made, with bonnets to match 
of black cachemire embroider- 
ed with jet. 

Fichus have never been so 
much in vogue as they will be 
this winter. They are really 
corsage trimmings, the most 
diverse that can be imagined— 
of simple point d’esprit net, of 
old lace worth one hundred and 
twenty dollars the yard, of 
black or white blonde, of lace 
embroidered in gold or sil- 
ver, or colored silk, or else of 
lace painted by hand. They 
are made to suit all tastes and 
every purse. These pleated 
fichus, large or small, are cut 
exactly to fit the neck of the 
corsage with which they are 
worn. Their trimmings are 
composed of sprays of flowers, 
bows of ribbon, agrafes of pre- 
cious stones, or of fancy jew- 
elry, for at present the wealth- 
iest lady does not hesitate to 
wear a fancy ornament of no 
intrinsic value, but which rep- 
resents a new idea and delicate 
workmanship.’ For instance, 
exquisite little frogs are worn 
as brooches. After lizards, 
frogs ; this is certainly logical. 

Great caprice rules at pres- 
ent in the domain of robes de 
chambre. These robes are 
made in Turkish, Indian, and 
Japanese styles of brocaded 
silk goods, or else of cache- 
mire shot with’ silk or gold 
threads. Whatever their mate- 
rial, however, they are always 
of similar shape, cut entirely 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy From 5 to 7 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Skirtep Basgve anp Triwmep WaLkine Skirt with Sasn. 
Wrra Cor Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 45-51, 


with plush, and with plush 
muffs. I say endeavor, because 
every year an effort is made to 
bring into vogue exceptional 
fashions, and the attempt al- 
ways fails, doubtless for the 
reason that in democratic com 
munities there can be no ex 
ceptional fashions. Fashion, 
like the law, is equal for all 
women, only some copy it in 
material costing ten dollars a 
yard, and others in goods at 
one dollar a yard, but of the 
same color as the former, 
and cut in the same style as 
the richest garments. Among 
the handsomest goods which 
France has ever fabricated 
should be mentioned (for the 
winter) the changeable satins ; 
and, above all, the changeable 
Genoa velvets, the designs of 
which are like the finest em 
broidery. The Genoa velvets, 
with or without changeable 
tints, will be the most sumptu 
ous, as well as the most costly, 
of the materials designed for 
the winter. But to return to 
mantles. These will,in gen 
eral, be very long and very full, 
their length being almost equal 
to that of a short dress. There 
are also made (but only as ex- 
ceptions) mantles adjusted to 
the figure, of cloth in a very 
dark color, with two or three 
capes. But this style will he 
worn but little 

Sorties de hal and opera 
cloaks will be much varied 
On this point fancy is allowed 
free scope without restrictions. 
Some will be made of plain 
cachemire in the cheveux de la 
reine shade (poor Marie An 
toinette !) ; that is to say, b/ond- 
cendré.  Sorties de bal of this 
color will be almost entirely 
covered with gold embroidery, 
and the fringe will be of che- 
nille in the same shade mixed 
with gold. A large number of 
sorties de bal will be made of 
broché silk in a light color, 
with large flowers. Antique 
materials are very recherché 
for this purpose, and should be 
trimmed with fringe, feathers, 
or fur. 

Contrary to the predictions 
which have been made, the in- 
flation of dresses is not at 
all marked; and unless there 
should be a sudden movement 
(which no one can foresee), I 
do not believe that dresses will 
be more bouffant this winter 
than they are at present. The 
dress, properly speaking, re- 
mains flat, and it is only the 
trimmings which give the bouf- 
fant appearance. Positive ac- 
quisitions are the short dress 
for the street, and the long 
dress for carriage visiting, 
house toilettes, for dinners, 
and soirées. As to ball dress- 
es, they will be trimmed largely 
with bands formed of feathers 
—peacock feathers on a dress 
of white satin and tulle, or very 
light vert-de-gris satin and tulle, 
feathers of the gold pheasant 
ona dress of rose satin and tulle, 
pintade feathers on ablue dress, 
etc. Emenrne Raymonp, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, October 30, 1879. 
Zo PARENTS and GUARDIANS: 

THE ten millions of boys and girls in the 
United States are to-day a larger and more 
eager reading public than the world contained 
a few centuries ago. The noblest future that 
can be wished for our country is that they shall 
grow to mental maturity retaining, in the sim- 
plicity of childhood, their love for all that is 
pure and good. In this age of the press, half 
of the influences which mould mind and char- 
acter must be drawn from what they read in 
hours of recreation. But much of the reading 
now offered to them is void of intellectual stim- 
ulus, much of it appeals to and cultivates a vicious 
taste, and some of it seems to aim at corrupting 
the heart. In the belief that this great juvenile 
public ought to have the best and fittest litera- 
ture which genius and enterprise can furnish, 
we shall begin next week the publication of an 
illustrated weekly journal of amusement and 
instruction, to be called Harprr’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Its aim will be to stimulate and to satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls. To this 
end its conductors will diligently seek out and 
set before them whatever in nature, in art, and 
in human life can gratify the imagination, refine 
the taste, excite aspiration for lofty character 
and noble conduct, or fill leisure hours with in- 
nocent delight. By attractive serial stories it 
will maintain the reader’s eager interest from 
week to week, while strengthening his memory. 
Its beautiful illustrations will add vividness to 
its descriptions, and will cultivate the artistic 
sense. Its columns will be enlivened by short 
stories, poems, sketches, anecdotes, accounts of 
strange lands, incidents of daring and adven- 
ture, in endless variety. The love of the young 
for wit and humor will be kept in view, and 
healthful and harmless games of every kind will 
be described and taught. In short, this journal 
will maintain a tone of cheerfulness in harmony 
with childhood’s right to be happy. Vice and 
crime will not be described, even to be forbid- 
den. As far as possible the world of corruption 
and wrong will be left to itself, and HARPER’S 
Younc PEOPLE will live wholly in the other 
world of youthful knowledge, purity, and joy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 











Harrer’s Macazine, WEERzy, 


AND Bazar PostaGle FREE. 


Harrer’s MAGAzINE, ITARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or Harrrr’s Bazar will-be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGr 
Prepaip by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, NovempBer 15, 1879. 

















tH The I.usTRarep SuPPLEMENT issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARrrEr’s 
WEEKLY for November 8 contains a page of 
sketches in Panama, the conclusion of “ GOLDEN- 
Rop,” and other attractions. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE will be sent ont 
gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’s 
WEEKLY for November 15. 





A GROUP OF FESTIVALS. 


HERE is a little group of religious fes- 
tivals that comes along in this autum- 

nal season like a band of days dropped out 
of some ancient time and heavenly weather. 
At the hour when October is slipping into 
November the old festival of All-halloween 
makes itself remembered, yet not with any 
Christian customs ; rather, one might think, 
with a revival of the old ways of heathen- 
dom and the superstitions of the poetic pa- 
gan. Like St. John’s Day, at the opposite 
side of the round year, All-halloween is a 
time, it is to be supposed by those who are 
willing to do so, when the supernatural is 
in the ascendency over the natural, when 
immaterial essences claim the power to 
make themselves felt and seen by all who 
practice the rites commanding them, and 
when even the spirit of the living may leave 
its clayey prison, and walk abroad answer- 
ing incantations as fate may direct; while 
the child who chances to be born on this 
eerie night has the ability to see spirits, and 
wnderstand all the mysterious workings of 
the unknown world about us. Now is the 
time, if you are young enough to have an 
interest in the matter, to go down a black 
staircase backward at midnight, eating an 
apple, in remembrance of Eve’s sin, and 
looking in a hand-glass, to see the mirror all 
at once illumined by an uncertain and fear- 


_ful light, and a face looking over the shoul- 


der—face of future spouse or of evil power, 
wh.ciever it may be. Now, at the same 
ghostly hour, the wraith of the Heaven-sent 





husband or wife is compelled to come into 
the room, and turn the drying sleeve that 
has been dipped with fit ceremony into the 
nearest running water. Now is the time to 
do the awful deed of winnowing three pecks 
of nothing, when, with the arms uplifted in 
the act, a face will take shape and kiss the 
waiting mouth. Now is the time to watch 
the smoke of the dying fire curl up the open 
chimney, and on the very stroke of the bell 
it will not be smoke, but the “spook” of the 
desired party. Now is the time to try the 
diving for apples in water—apples playing 
great part in many of the ceremonies; the 
blindfold groping between the three dishes 
of clear water, foul water, and no water at 
all; to pull the cabbage, and judge by the 
shape of the stalk the shape of the coming 
man, and by the amount of earth clinging 
to it the amount of his earthly gear; to 
burn the chestnuts, secretly named, in the 
grate, in honor of the old title of Nut-crack 
Night ; to break eggs in water, and to drop 
boiling lead there, and judge from the out- 
line of the result the character of the occu- 
pation of the one to be wedded; to try, in 
brief, all the “ projects” that BuRNs recounts 
in his “Halloween,” and that the supersti- 
tions of the kitchen have not suffered in any 
way to decrease since Halloween rites were 
first performed. 

Perhaps as much mirth and jollity have 
resounded on the anniversaries of this night 
as on those of any other night in the calen- 
dar; for although the character of Hallow- 
een is, in a measure, a spiritual one, since it 
deals with spectres and goblins and all the 
“spirits of the vasty deep,” yet its observ- 
ance arouses, among all the other sprites, 
more frequent apparitions of “Laughter 
holding both his sides” than could possibly 
be called up on the more solemn and sweet- 
ly domestic occasions. And the eve has, 
moreover, had good public recognition ; for 
in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the young gallants of London associated 
themselves under the lead of a Master of the 
Revels, and kept the All-hallow-tide with 
great pomp and merriment. ‘The Master, 
as soon as the evening was come, entered 
the hall, followed by sixteen revellers. 
They were proper handsome young men, 
habited in rich suits, shoes and stockings, 
hats and great feathers. The Master led 
them in his bar gown, with a white staff in 
his hand, the music playing before them. 
They began with the old masques; after 
which they danced the brawls; and then 
the Master took his seat, while the revellers 
flaunted through galliards, corantos, French 
and country dances, till it grew very late. 
As might be expected, the reputation of this 
dancing soon brought a store of other gen- 
tlemen and ladies, some of whom were of 
great quality; and when the ball was over, 
the festive party adjourned to Sir SYDNEY 
MonTAGUE’s chambers, lent for the purpose 
to our young president. At length the 
court ladies and grandees were allured—to 
the contentment of his vanity, it may have 
been, but entailing on him serious expense 
—and then there was great striving for 
places to see them on the part of the Lon- 
don citizens.” 

It is a little singular, at a season of the 
year when creature comforts are more 
thought of and better appreciated than at 
any other time, from the fact, perhaps, of 
their helping to overcome the dreariness of 
the elements, and in supplying pleasure de- 
nied by the cheerless outside world, that 
there should come occasions whose celebra- 
tion is so purely in the region of incorporeal 
things, whether we think of the gay and 
superstitious, not to say unhallowed, observ- 
ances of the Halloween, or of the deeply re- 
ligious and lofty celebrations of All-saints 
and All-souls. It is true that the commem- 
oration of All-saints’ Day was formerly held 
in balmier weather—upon the 1st of May; 
but it was long since changed to the Ist of 
November, and on that day has for centuries 
had its sacred and comforting observance 
in Protestant worship. Yet it has never 
been kept with the unlimited reverence or 
with the pomp of the Roman Catholic festi- 
val of All-souis, which follows upon the 
next day. Outside of the celebration of 
the latter day by the Church, in the offer- 
ing of masses for the repose of all souls, 
which might not be omitted nor postponed, 
it used to be the custom for black-stoled 
persons to toll a bell through the streets, 
reminding people of their duty to the dead ; 
and in Naples the burial vaults and charnel- 
houses were thrown open, and decorated 
with torches and garlands of flowers, to re- 
ceive the visits of those who were able and 
wished to look upon the ghastly sight of the 
skeletons ranged in their grinning rows, 
and thus mocked with the glad parapher- 
nalia of life. In another Italian town all 
the inhabitants had, from time immemorial, 
prepared banquets, left their houses, and 
spent the night in the churches, with mass- 
es and requiems, believing that if unob- 
served and well entreated, the spirits in 
purgatory returned on that one night to 





enjoy their earthly haunts and habits once 
again. Ifin the morning there were found 
any of the food of the banquet remaining 
undevoured, it was considered sadly unfor- 
tunate for that house, and to prevent the 
occurrence of any such disaster the thieves 
and lazzaroni of the place made themselves 
signally officious. Indeed, the whole affair, 
probably descending from heathen times, 
was managed in the interest of robbers, 
and is one of the instances where vice helps 
out superstition. 

But such follies and desecrations can 
not destroy the beautiful sentiment that 
appropriates one day in the year for the 
particular remembrance of the dead; and 
in our eager active life it does no harm to 
pause and remember and regret. It is all 
too soon that the busy wave returns, and 
wipes out all that is written in the sand. 

Close upon the heels of these lovelier 
days, until quite lately, another religious 
festival was kept—in the Anglican Church, 
that is, of course—in the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Guy Fawkes plot. Its 
religious character was taken from it not 
long since by the Queen in Council, and at 
the same time the services for the martyr- 
dom and restoration of the two CHARLESES 
were abolished. But the lads in the streets 
of the English towns do not suffer the former 
to lapse, but keep it alive with their proces- 
sions and songs, their effigies and bonfires, 
and their begging of pennies. In this coun- 
try the night is still observed along some 
extent of our Eastern sea-coast by the de- 
scendants of old English settlers, where the 
boys would feel as badly injured as if they 
had lost their Fourth of July if they were 
robbed of the privilege of their bonfires, 
that almost before the night falls blaze up 
on all the hills, although their builders en- 
joy them only for the fun of the occasion, 
and the beauty that gilds the dark Novem- 
ber night by their means, without the faint- 
est idea of their why and wherefore, or the 
least hostility to the City on the Seven Hills. 





THE SPEECH OF PEOPLE. 


HERE are no conditions of society where 
gossip, so called, is not something un- 
worthy of those that indulge in it; for the 
common speech of people should not have 
weight enough with the mind that has any- 
thing else to occupy it to be remembered, 
much less repeated. In some spots, such as 
watering-places and the hotels and board- 
ing-houses of summer tourists and idlers in 
general, it is in a slight measure unavoida- 
ble, since one feels uncomfortably churlish 
if not joining in what is so freely used and 
passes away so much time, and fears the ap- 
pearance of being either very conceited or 
very eccentric if setting up a loftier stand- 
ard among so many. Who is it that has 
just arrived? The So-and-sos. Has one 
no interest in one’s fellow-beings? Is one 
really so superior to the race and so self- 
sufficient? If not, then who knows the So- 
and-sos? Some one says this thing, some 
one asks that thing, and the So-and-sos 
themselves have declared the other thing. 
And 80, little by little, the ball goes rolling 
round the piazzas and down the drawing- 
rooms till the reputations and actions of the 
So-and-sos, all unintentionally, have been 
turned inside out. The long mornings and 
the long evenings are beguiled with the 
perhaps unconscious acquisition of such in- 
formation. The events and figures of the 
day are all one has in common with the new 
acquaintances of the place, except the soon- 
exhausted weather and scenery; and then 
one very naturally wishes to know who it is 
that sits next one at table, and to gather 
some vague idea as to the previous career 
of the interesting stranger, and so follows 
the only path that opens. If the gossip 
ended there, although it might be trivial, it 
would not be otherwise blameworthy than 
as a waste of time and vital force. But 
gossip seldom does end there. After knowl- 
edge is exhausted, the next step is surmise, 
the relish is excited, and what one utters as 
a surmise another repeats as a fact, and 
“conjecture’s cheek grows pale” over what 
follows. And, strange as it may seem, when 
so often gossip becomes so revolting that it 
breeds disgust, and makes one feel that 
speech is of doubtful benefit to the human 
race, yet the appetite for the thing grows 
by indulgence; one who at first only listen- 
ed idly, then pleasurably, and at last takes a 
slight hand, and ends by playing a noisy 
part, is a miraculous source of shame and 
wonder on being overheard by some friend 
who knows nothing of the development, not 
having been encountered for years, and the 
attention of the latter person having been 
diverted meanwhile to better things. 

We were never more impressed with the 
havoc which the habit of gossip and love of 
scandal can work in a character than we 
were the other day on-reading the account 
of a peevish old gentlewoman, known by 
the title of the Lady Bluemantle, who had, 
for many years together, “outdone the whole 





sisterhood of gossips in invention, quick ut- 
terance, and unprovoked malice. This good 
body is of a lasting constitution, though ex- 
tremely decayed in her eyes and decrepit in 
her feet. The two circumstances of being 
always at home from her lameness, and very 
attentive from her blindness, make her lodg- 
ings the receptacle of all that passes in 
town, good or bad; but for the latter she 
seems to have the better memory. There is 
another thing to be noted of her, which is 
that, as it is usual with old people, she has 
a livelier memory of things which passed 
when she was very young than of late years. 
Add to all this that she does not only not 
love anybody, but she hates everybody. The 
statue in Rome does not serve to vent malice 
half so well as this old lady does to disap- 
point it. She does not know the author of 
anything that is told her, but can readily 
repeat the matter itself; therefore, though 
she exposes all the whole town, she offends 
no one body init. She is so exquisitely rest- 
less and peevish that she quarrels with all 
about her, and sometimes in a freak will in- 
stantly change her habitation. To indulge 
this humor she is led about the grounds be- 
longing to the same house she is in; and 
the persons to whom she is to remove, being 
in the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the 
gentlewoman at whose house she supposes 
she is at the time is sent for to quarrel 
with, according to her common custom. 
When they have a mind to drive the jest, 
she is immediately urged to that degree 
that she will board in a family with which 
she has never yet been, and away she will 
go this instant and tell them all that the 
rest have been saying of them. By this 
means she has been an inhabitant of every 
house in the place without stirring from 
the same habitation; and the many stories 
which everybody furnishes her with, to fa- 
vor the deceit, make her the general intel- 
ligence of the town of all that can be said 
by one woman against another. Thus 
groundless stories die away, and sometimes 
truths are smothered under the general 
word, when they have a mind to discounte- 
nance a thing, ‘Oh, that is my Lady Blue- 
mantle’s memoirs.’ ” 

All this is said of a peevish old lady ; but, 
although in metaphor, it is quite as appli- 
cable to multitudes of others neither old nor 
peevish ; and quite as pertinently as it tells 
her story it illustrates the character ac- 
quired by every inveterate lover of gossip. 
Neither tobacco, nor opium, nor any other 
stimulating drug is more hurtful to the 
taker than the indulgence in this deadly 
enjoyment, which lowers the moral tone and 
the taste almost perceptibly and at once, 
gives a certain vulgarity to the most deli- 
cate nature, and which has to be taken in 
constantly stronger doses, till there is no rel- 
ish at all for it without it has a flavor of 
the piquancy of sin, or the more pungent 
aroma of crime, while a piece of genuine 
and undoubted guilt is a morsel to roll un- 
der the tongue, but not to keep under it by 
any means. There is hardly any circle of 
city or country life, hardly any society, 
fashionable, literary, scientific, or artistic, 
that is quite exempt from the evil, and it is 
an evil that eats into the moral element like 
a corrosive. For one can not handle crime 
as familiarly as scandalous gossip requires 
and not rub off, it is to be feared, enough 
of the poisonous stuff to taint the handling. 
AppIson tells us of another old lady, who, 
“seeing all her wrinkles represented in a 
large looking-glass, threw it upon the ground 
in a passion, and broke it into a thousand 
pieces; but as she was afterward surveying 
the fragments with a spiteful kind of plea- 
sure, she could not forbear uttering herself 
in the following soliloquy: ‘What have I 
got by this revengeful blow of mine? I 
have only multiplied my deformity, and see 
an hundred ugly faces where before I saw 
but one?” But although the author of the 
little narrative makes a very different ap- 
plication of it in relation to the printing of 
lampoons and their multiplication in such 
way, it seems to us that the scandal-monger 
sees his or her own face reflected in the 
glass thus held up with a new air of ugli- 
ness for every time the gossip matter leaves 
the lips. For one does not tell scandal sim- 
ply to the injury of the scandalized; one 
appears, in some degree, of the same caste 
as those one gossips about, and as often as 
the story is repeated, so often is one seen as 
its last author, if we may use the phrase. 
Printing itself spreads evil report no sooner 
than the word of mouth does; and no print- 
ing stabs so securely and serenely and un- 
suspectingly as the speech of people. 

It has often been said that the system of 
the duello in Southern countries has been a 
check on gossiping, since it held the gentle- 
men of the family where the gossip has origi- 
nated responsible for the statements. But 
gossip never originates exactly, it grows 
like an aeride ; it settles like mist out of the 
heavens. No greater mistake was ever made 
than that of imagining the duello to have 
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any power over it; scandal has had no more 
fostering hot-bed, and nowhere has it been 
deadlier, than in the regions where the du- 
ello has reigned supreme. Certainly no 
gossip has been of a worse character than 
French and Italian scandals have given it; 
and in other regions of the duello it is still 
at home, only it is not loud-voiced, but whis- 
pering from lip to lip with a little more 
pungency possibly because of its danger. 
There seems to be no way, in fine, but that 
of individual determination and effort by 
which the gossiping practice can be stopped. 
When people become more interested in 
natural facts and things and intellectual 
theories than in persons and their doings, 
and more occupied in stating, illustrating, 
and demonstrating them than in proving 
themselves, by flattering inference, superior 
to other sinners, or when people are univers- 
ally busier than at present, and as inter- 
ested as they are busy, there will be neither 
time nor opportunity for giving much weight 
to the common speech of people. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BROWN WITH GREEN. 

SPECTAL importation of Paris dresses shows 

Worth’s latest novelty in contrasts for cos- 
tumes—that of trimming brown with green. For 
instance, a cloth suit of dark chestnut brown has 
the trimming on the skirt made of three wide 
bands of the cloth nearly covered (except the 
width of piping on each edge) by a straight band 
of dark green satin. The cloth drapery above 
represents an irregularly draped apron over-skirt 
merely stitched with four or five parallel rows of 
dark green. <A frock-coat shaped precisely like 
those worn by gentlemen completes the suit. It 
is stitched on the edges and sleeves, has satin fa- 
cing on the collar, and many buttons for its only 
ornament. Another suit of seal brown cloth has 
the drapery falling open over a silk skirt to show 
in back and front green silk flounces laid in side 
pleats. A border of fur seal edges the drapery 
and the coat of this suit, and it is said seal-skin 
will be one of the most fashionable furs for trim- 
ming winter garments. A band of fur near the 
foot of the skirt, with a narrow satin knife-pleat- 
ing below, is stylish, and also warm-looking. 

OTHER CLOTH COSTUMES. 

Other cloth costumes show different contrasts ; 
thus a dark bottle green cloth dress is stitched 
with cherry red, and shows facing of cherry cash- 
mere. Ten or twelve rows of the red stitching 
around the lower skirt are its only trimming. 
The over-skirt has fewer rows of stitching, with 
the facings showing on the sides. The green 
cloth basque is made precisely like the basques 
of riding-habits, and has rows of tiny embroider- 
ed buttons. A gray cloth costume is trimmed 
with black corduroy, the skirt being formed of 
three kilt pleats of the gray in clusters separated 
by a corduroy pleat. Skirted basques, double- 
breasted frock-coats with the doubled part added 
by a seam down the middle, and habit basques, 
are, it will be seen, all used with cloth suits. 
While brown and green are the fashionable colors 
for these suits, there are others of very dark gen- 
darme blue stitched with black, white, or gold-col- 
or, also garnet with self-colored stitching. There 
are also very stylish suits of the English home- 
spun cloths in checks of olive shades, trimmed 
with very dark dull red satin set on in straight 
bands around the skirt. The skirted coat has 
many flat pleats behind, and square pocket flaps. 
The sleeves of cloth suits are plain coat shapes 
entirely without trimming, or else having either 
one or two large buttons set near the wrist, and 
with these are mock button-holes. Instead of 
binding the mock holes with silk, they are now 
overcast as real button-holes are, but are not cut 
open. Square pockets are put in skirted coats of 
cloth, or else on the sides of the upper-skirt dra- 
pery when the basque is in habit shape. These 
pockets are large, plain, and flat, and are some- 
times trimmed across diagonally with stitching 
and buttons, or else open across the middle in a 
slit that is bound with silk. 


THE NEW REDINGOTE. 


While cloth suits are the first choice for stylish 
yet plain dresses, there are more dressy woollen 
costumes of camel’s-hair combined with velvet or 
satin, and for these combinations the new redin- 
gote is the over dress chosen. This long coat is 
handsomely illustrated in a suit of bottle green 
camel’s-hair with brocaded velvet in stripes, to be 
worn with a plain skirt of green velvet or of satin. 
The waist part, as low down as a short basque 
would extend over the hips, is of the camel’s-hair, 
made double-breasted by a seam up the middle, 
and trimmed with two rows of large Japanese 
buttons. A square flat skirt piece, also of the 
eamel’s-hair, is sewed below the hips on the sides 
only, beginning at the last dart, and extending 
back to the seam that joins the side body to the 
middle forms of the back ; this square has a pock- 
et slip in it. What constitutes the great-coat is 
the added coat tails of striped brocaded velvet, 
made of two straight breadths merely rounded to 
fit the hips, and attached to the waist all around 
below the skirt part just described. These open 
gradually down the front, and fullness is given to 
the back by a great bow and ends of the velvet 
doubled set on just below the middle forms. 
There are four ends to this bow, two of which 
are not cut, but hang like a looped scarf. The 
sleeves have no cuff, but merely two buttons, with 
simulated button-holes overcast with floss silk. 
These redingote suits are very elegant, and are 
sought by those to whom panier drapery is not 
becoming. They are made up also in black vel- 
vet or satin for the waist, with brocaded velvet 
for the skirt. 





THE NEW TAPESTRY COSTUMES. 


The most picturesque costumes are those with 
the coat and drapery in tapestry colors wrought 
in palm leaves, the whole fabric being embroid- 
ered with the needle. These elaborate dresses 
have the tapestry coat fastened by butt of 
Dresden porcelain each representing a separate 
design framed in knobs of faceted steel; there is 
a large Directoire collar and broad jabots of old 
yellow-white lace. Two straight breadths of the 
tapestry open on the front of the skirt, and ex- 
tend plainly on the sides to the foot, while the 
front and back are filled in with alternate flounces 
of red and black satin. The front pleats are nar- 
row, and are gathered, while those behind are 
deep, and are in side pleats, A large bow of the 
two colors of satin is amid the pleatings of the 
back, and is finished with beaded fringe in the 
tapestry colors. 





JET-WOVEN GOODS AND SATIN. 


The new fabric for combining with black satin 
in costumes is silk in which jet beads are woven 
in stripes, or in figures of palms or diamonds, or 
else the beads cover the entire surface; this comes 
in the widths of ordinary dress goods, and the 
apron, panels, guimpe, or revers are cut out of it 
just as they would be of any other material. As 
this fabric is very heavy it is not used for wrin- 
kled gathered garments, but is most effective when 
made in the flat fronts or panel sides that are 
now quite as fashionable as the fuller panier 
draperies, For instance, it is most used in two 
breadths shaped glightly to meet at the top 
in front, and widen from the end of a basque to 
form the front and sides of a skirt; the space 
open down the middle is not very wide, and is 
filled in with satin pleatings. 

Black satin costumes are imported as the 
richest toilettes for visiting, day receptions, ete. 
Sometimes the front of the skirt is made like 
that just described, while others have a border 
of sea-otter in light brown shades across the 
foot, or else of the new marabout feather trim- 
mings. The new back drapery for black satin 
suits is made of two breadths of wide satin faced 
all around the straight edges and square corners, 
and caught up in the middle of the top to simu- 
late a great bouffant bow, across which a strap 
is tightly placed. The coat is then double-breast- 
ed, with perhaps a guimpe and revers of the 
striped jet goods, or else a border of sea-otter 
if the skirt is trimmed with otter. Some satin 
skirts have three tiny knife-pleatings of the satin 
around the edge, and these are almost concealed 
by a heavy jet fringe, made entirely of the beads, 
and sometimes half a yard in width. The pleat- 
ings are overlapping, and are never so wide as 
their flat heading, which in some cases is otter, 
above which may be great diamond ornaments 
of jet. Some of the skirts have satin scarfs 
draped in Grecian styles high on the left, and 
crossing the front in diagonal folds, and these 
have jet fringe on the edge. The back drapery 
is voluminous by reason of its width, being some- 
times made of three breadths of satin; but it is 
not caught up in more than two places, and usual- 
ly only once, which is just below the belt. Long 
draperies are seen on these new suits, and the 
lower skirt, which is a sham of cheap silk, is en- 
tirely concealed. 

The new round waists are shown on black sat- 
in suits, made with a guimpe and girdle of jet 
goods. The satin is laid in three folds or pleats 
in the fronts and back on the shoulders, and 
these are pointed in surplice fashion to meet at 
the belt or to cross on the breast. The neck is 
felled in both behind and before with a jet guimpe. 
A belt of jet goods is then made, with a girdle 
point at top and bottom in front, and a great bow 
behind, of satin with square ends, that give the 
effect of a habit basque. 

There is no change in the shape of short round 
skirts, nor in the very small bustles which are 
worn with them. The bustles are only required 
to lift the skirt out and back very slightly, so 
that the wearer may not touch the edge with the 
back of her foot. The most fashionable modistes 
have imported just such bustles as they have been 
using for several seasons, and even these are not 
required by all figures (merely by those who are 
naturally flat), and are used to give a fuller round 
appearance. Hoop-skirts, or anything approach- 
ing them, are not found at the leading houses. 


MISSES’ DRESSES. 


Young girls in their teens, and also very small 
children, wear the grave colors used for their 
mothers, enlivened by the gayest India brocades 
of fine wool, or else Pompadour-figured goods in 
mixed silk or satin and velvet. A long over- 
dress, bunched up on the sides and behind, with a 
plain skirt, is the popular design for their nicest 
dresses, while the short basque or the frock-coat 
is used with long round over-skirts of plainer 
suits. Flannel or cloth is much used for misses’ 
dresses in shades of garnet or gendarme blue, 
also in homespun checks. The waists are some- 
times made with three box pleats and a belt. 
The long round over-skirt is looped high on one 
side and droops on the other, or else it is caught 
up on both sides under a flat square pocket. The 
lower skirt has no flounce, but is ornamented by 
ten rows of machine stitching ; white stitching 
on blue suits is liked by girls. The Derby felt 
hat, that may be bought as low as fifty cents, is 
worn by misses ; also the Pinafore with straight 
sailor brim. There are also many rough beaver 
hats with soft brims, variously turned up to suit 
various faces, The skirted coat of cloth is the 
wrap for misses to wear with nice costumes, and 
the long surtout takes the place of the belted 
Ulster for a school wrap. 


THE NEW MUFFS. 

The new muffs made of the dress material are 
in reticule shape, and are trimmed with lace. The 
velvet, satin, or brocade used for the most con- 
spicuous part of the costume is chosen for the 





muff, the lining is of silk plush, either white, gar- 
net, or old gold, and the open ends are bordered 
with soft white lace, such as Breton or point d’es- 
prit, very fully gathered to fall in shells. The 
muff is nearly flat, and is broader on the lower 
edge than on top. It is very handsome when 
made of black velvet lined with white plush, frills 
of creamy Breton three inches wide on the sides, 
and suspended from the neck by a narrow velvet 
ribbon, which is tied in a bow behind. A black 
satin ribbon bow is on top of the muff. Black 
satin muffs are nearly covered with jet ornaments, 
and other muffs are made of the beaded silk used 
as part of the costume. 


NEW RUFFS. 


The new lace ruffs to be worn very high around 
the neck are made of four fine pleatings of lace, 
usually Breton or point d’esprit, sewed to a row 
of narrow lace insertion. Two pleatings stand 
around the neck, and two fall outside the dress. 
Narrow satin ribbon is used to tie the ruff, and 
may be knotted on the left side or in front ac- 
cording to fancy. 


CHENILLE SCARFS. 


Scarfs of chenille are imported for throwing 
over the head and shoulders when going to even- 
ing entertainments. They come in dark garnet 
shot with gilt threads, in pale blue, cream-color, 
and rose. 

VARIETIES. 


Soft plaid silks are imported laid in folds to 
wear as fichus on plain dresses, especially to en- 
liven black toilettes. They extend down each side 
below the belt, and are trimmed inside and across 
the ends with pleated white Breton lace. The 
blue and green plaid fichus are very popular. 

Very dressy fichus have color introduced. Thus 
cardinal red China crape is laid in two folds next 
the neck, then cashmere-wrought gauze is added, 
and to finish this is very full and wide Breton 
lace, These fichus are pointed in surplice shape, 
reaching low down on the bust, and are almost 
large enough to be called capes. 

Red or old gold silk plush is the novelty for 
lining cloaks of black satin or of velvet. 

Breakfast caps have the varied cashmere colors 
introduced in embroidery, Square shapes are 
preferred for caps. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and ARNoLD, ConstaBig, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
left the principal part of his estate to his adopt- 
ed daughter, Miss Viramnia C. Haven. He left 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts the 
works of art formerly belonging to his uncle, 
WiLiiaM Carey, and all the pictures, statuary, 
and bronzes enumerated in the catalogue of the 
CaReY collection, upon the condition that the 
Academy should pay to his executors $13,000 
for the benefit of his estate, and that the whole 
collection be kept together and exhibited as the 
CaReY collection. 

—Mr. Henry JACKSON, a colored man, who by 
industry and frugality has acquired a good edu- 
cation and considerable property, has just begun 
the study of law at Winthrop, Maine. He was 
a slave for fifteen years, and was three times sold 
at auction. 

—The King of Siam, appreciating his English 
education, \is giving its advantages to his own chil- 
dren. Princess Crv1t, his ten-year-old daughter, 
receives from an English lady regular instruction 
in French, English, German, music, dancing, and 
drawing. The queen, her mother, takes great 
interest in the lessons, and is so pleased with 
foreign ways that she talks of adopting the Eu- 
ropean dress. 

—Amasa STonzE, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio (fa- 
ther-in-law of Colonel Joun Hay), who recently 
built and endowed a Home for Aged Women in 
that city, has made another addition to his list 
of benefactions. At a meeting of the trustees 
of the Children’s Aid Society, of Cleveland, held 
on Monday, October 20, they were agreeably sur- 
ee by a proposal of Mr. Stone to erect, at 

is own expense, a spacious and convenient fire- 
proof building of Amherst stone, adapted to the 
present and future needs of that admirable in- 
stitution. The proposal was, of course, grate- 
fully accepted, and work will begin on the new 
structure immediately. 

—A writer in one of the “society” papers of 
London has been down to Mr. TENNYsoON’s coun- 
try home, and says, among other things, that the 
room in which the poet writes is one which has 
more of repose than is common in a brand-new 
house. He sits, well fenced in by a number of 
screens, at a writing-table facing the window; 
clay pipes to any number cumber his papers, and 
a general disarray would gain ground everywhere 
but for the filial good offices of his eldest son, 
HaLuaM, who makes him the most faithful and 
affectionate of secretaries, copying his manu- 
scripts, writing his letters, acting as librarian to 
his books, and knowing all his poems by heart. 
The poet’s life is contained in but a small space. 
He has never cared for travelling. 

—The late Lionget Lawson, one of the owners 
of the London Telegraph, who died a few days ago, 
took no active part in the management of the 

per, leaving it to the guidance of his nephew, 
andy Levy Lawson, who is his executor, and 
heir to one-fifth of his estate. Mr. Lawson’s 

ersonal and real property amounted to above 

7,000,000. A story is current in London that 
he left a will, recently made, but unsigned, giving 
the bulk of his property to his son, who now 
gets but a fifth. 

—Among persons who have recently died in 
England was a Mr. PaDwWICK, well known for his 
money dealings, on a rather large scale, with 
titled or noted personages. On one occasion 
he had lent $10,000 to Mr. X., an opulent young 
idiot, who gave as security a bill of sale on some 
horses. A few days passed, and Mr. Papwick 
heard that the horses had been sold and paid 
for; so he ‘‘went’’ for that young man, and 
frightened him into giving him a check for the 
$10,000. He next went to the young man’s 
bankers, presented the check, but was told there 
was not sufficient to meet it—a deficiency of 
$750. Mr. Papwick was not to be beaten, and 





at once paid $750 to Mr. X.’s account, where- 
upon he obtained the $10,000. Just as he was 
leaving the bank he encountered an intimate 
friend of Mr. X., who, it subsequently appear- 
ed, was the bearer of that gentleman’s check for 
every farthing of his balance, so that had not 
Mr. PapwicK smelled a rat and acted with 
promptitude, not a copper would he ever have 


ot. 

—Some of the shepherds in the religious folds 
of the Chureh of England live in the very highest 
and best of ecclesiastical clover. One of these, 
Canon Sparkg, of Ely, has just died, and his per- 
sonal property has been sworn at $800,000. He 
belonged to a family of pluralists. The first was 
Bishop Spark, of Ely, who obtained his dignity 
because he had been the Duke of Rutland’s tutor. 
The bishop provided for his two sons magnifi- 
cently. The Rev. J. W. SPARKE was made canon 
of Ely, at £1000 a year, rector of Gunthorpe, at 
£534 a year, and rector of Leverington, at £2099 
a year. The other, the Rev. E. B. Sparks, who 
has just died, was also made canon of Ely, at 
£1000 a year, rector of Feltwell, at £1207 a year, 
vicar of Littleport, at £1487 a year, and registrar 
of the diocese. He also exercised his patronage 
for the benefit of his family. The Sparke fam- 
ily, between them, are said to have received more 
than $2,500,000 from ecclesiastical revenues in 
the three generations. 

—Mr. Howe 1s, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
during one of his walks abroad, saw an English 
family stop before Trr1an’s “ John the Baptist,”” 
and heard the father sum up his impression in 
one sentence: ‘Quite my idea of the party’s 
character.” 

—The dowry of the future Queen of Spain has 
been paid into the National Bank of Vienna. It 
amounts to $4,000,000. At her marriage she is 
to wear a bridal veil of Brussels point lace with 
the arms of the different kingdoms into which 
Spain was once divided. It is the gift of her 
aunt the Queen of the Belgians. The young 
lady’s bridal dress is of silver cloth embroidered 
in garlands with sparkling white jet. Many of 
her new costumes are copies of the fashions of 
the time of Louis XIII. One of them is of blue 
embossed velvet and opal-colored satin, trimmed 
with fringes of small pearls intermingled with 
silver lace. Her cambric handkerchiefs are 
worked with the arms of Spain and Austria in 
gold thread. 

—Sir Row.anp Hurt, father of the English 
penny-post, left an estate of $250,000, out of 
which $1250 is set apart to pay for his biography. 

—Miss HELEN TayYLor, step-daughter of the 
late Joun Stuart M111, has for three years been 
a member of the London School Board. She is 
again a candidate, and with her Mrs. Lucas, a 
sister of Joun Bricur. 

—The late Sir RowLanp Hi1t was once asked 
to what medicine he owed his robust health. 
Sir RowLanp, who was a great rider, replied, 
‘*My medicine has always been a horse, and my 
druggist an ass.”’ 

—We quite agree with Mr. TaurLow WEED. 
A recent interviewer said to him, “‘ Mr. Wexp, 
you have put thousands of men in office; have 
you met with grateful returns of your friendly 
services?’ ‘Oh yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘general- 
ly; generous gratitude has been the rule.” ‘I 
have heard,’’ sald the questioner, “that to do a 
service for a man is the way to make him an 
enemy.” ‘That is not my observation,” he an- 
swered. ‘Then you believe in friendships, after 
all these years of sharp party warfare and per- 
sonal hostilities?’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Ween; 
“*my life has been full of delightful friendships. 
The poet who said friendship was but a name 
didn’t deserve to have a friend. Notwithstand- 
ing all the set-backs, I have found the world full 
of sunshine, generosity, good deeds, gratitude, 
self-denial for the benefit of others. Heavens! 
yes. I do believe in human nature and the gen- 
eral excellence of men.” 

—It is nearly sixty years since the Duke of 
Kent, having caught cold while visiting Salis- 
bury Cathedral, died, leaving the young Prin- 
cess Victoria and her mother face to face with 
poverty, when Prince LEopo.p took them under 
his protection. He had known something of 
straitened circumstances himself, having had 
only an annual income of £400 to live on before 
he married the Princess CHaRLottTsE and £50,000 
a year. He lost no time, therefore, in bringing 
the aunt and cousin of his late wife, first to Ken- 
sington, and then to Claremont, providing for 
the maintenance of their household until, in 
1825, Parliament granted the young Princess an 
annuity of £6000. These kindnesses have never 
been forgotten by Queen Vicrorra, and it is by 
the light of this early passage in her life that the 
inscription which accompanies the white mar- 
ble statue of King Leopo_p which her Majesty 
has just placed in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
should be read: ‘‘ Erected by her Majesty Queen 
Victoria in loving memory of LeoroLp, the 
first King of the Belgians, her maternal unele, 
who was as a father to her, as she was to him as 
a daughter.”’ 

—One of the “society”? journals of London 
received by last steamer says: ‘‘ Dizzy’s popu- 
larity has surely gone on increasing until it may 
almost be called adoration, or he would never 
be followed through the streets, as he was on 
Monday afternoon, by a little knot of worship- 
pers at the shrine of St. BEAcoNnsFigeLD. Lean- 
ing lightly on Mr. Corry’s arm, and swathed in 
a long gray Ulster, the Queen’s First Minister 
walking to Downing Street after the cabinet 
council, with a springiness of step which many 
a man of five-and-thirty might envy, is a sight, 
trivial perhaps in itself, yet having an irresistible 
fascination for us.” By-the-way, an interesting 
story concerning DiskagLi and Mr. PaApwick, 
who died a few days ago, is not without interest. 
PApDWICK began life as a money-lender, and Dis- 
RABLI, quite at the outset of his political career, 
finding himself pressed for money, went one day 
to call on Papwick, who knew him by sight, of 
course, perfectly well, and frankly asked for an 
advance of several thousand pounds for a certain 
time. When Papwick inquired what security 
his distinguished client had to offer. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI quietly said, ‘“‘ The security of my ambi- 
tion and my genius.”” The two men looked at 
each other for a few moments, when Mr. Pap- 
WICK said: ‘* Well, Mr. Disragtt, this is an un- 
businesslike sort of transaction, but I will think 
of it. Could you call on’’—such a day? The 
day came, Mr. Disraeli made his appearance, 
mastering as well as he could his anxiety, and 
Mr. PADWICK, Opening a portfolio, took out and 
handed him a check for the required amount. 
In many ways it proved to be the best invest- 
ment the shrewd man of money had ever made, 
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pink them on the sides, transfer the outlines of the design to the 
material, work the forget-me-nots with blue and the buds with red 
silk in chain stitch, and the stamens in knotted stitch with yellow 
silk. The foliage is worked in herring-bone stitch with olive green 
silk. The seam made by setting on the lambrequins is covered by 
blue silk scalloped braid. The pen-wiper is trimmed besides with 
tassels of blue silk furnished with bronze balls and with bows of 
blue silk ribbon, and is filled with bristles. 


Mignardise, Point Lace, and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with mignardise and fine crochet cotton, and 
is bordered at the top with point lace braid sewn on. Crochet first 
on one side of the mignardise the 1st round as follows: + Five 
times 2 de. (double crochet) on the next loop, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 6 
de. on the next 6 loops, not working off the upper veins for the 
present, leaving the 6 st. (stitch) on the needle, draw the second 
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Fig. 2.—Dersicn ror Work-Tas_e Cover, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Srirch Emsrowery anp Howpern-Work. 


Embroidered Lamp Mat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tris lamp mat is made of 
black satin, and trimmed with 
an embroidered border of pink- 
ed black cloth and a ruffle of 
black satin ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. To make the 
lamp mat cut of satin, stiff lace 
interlining, and black woollen 
lining one round piece each ten 
inches and seven-eighths in di- 
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ameter. Baste the satinon the Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross Fig. 1.—Work-raste Cover.—Cross Srircn EmBromery AND 
stiff lace over wadding, and quilt Stritch Emprorery. Hoisetn-Work.—{See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Necx-Tir, Fie. 1. 

























loops, but always work off 
the upper vein together 
with the corresponding 
vein of the preceding 6 dc., 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 
2d round.— * 10 de., every 
2 of which are worked off 
together, and are separated 
from the next 2 by 3 ch., 
on the next 10 de. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 
ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the vein of the st. with 
which the first of the next 
6 and the last of the fol- 

lowing 6 dec. were 





inches and three ; 
quarters from the “ ESAS ATU EE 
edge, with black 3 or 

silk. For the bor- 
der transfer the de- 
sign Fig. 2, which 
shows a section in 
full size, to a round 
piece of cloth ten 
inches and a half 
in size, and cut away 
the superfluous ma- 
terial in the middle. 
Having pinked the 
cloth on the outer 
and inner edges as Micnarpisk, Pornr Lace, anp Crocuet Epaine ror LinGeRie. 














MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet Enoine ror LincErir. 
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Prn-Wirer.—(For pattern and design see Suppl., No. VIL., Fig. 28.) 
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following loop throngh the next loop, then seven times the following 
loop through the preceding loop, 6 de., the first of which is worked 
on the loop drawn through ‘last, and the following 5 on the next 5 





Fig. 1.—MiGNaARDISE AND CROCHET 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


shown by the illustration, work the 
circular lines with light olive silk 
in twisted button-hole stitch. The 
flowers and buds are worked in 
chain stitch with pink, white, and 
light red silk, and the stamens in 
knotted stitch with yellow silk. 
For the sprays in herring-bone 
stitch use olive green silk, and work 
the stems in tent stitch with brown- 
ish silk. The ornaments along the 
circular lines are worked in diago- 
nal button-hole stitch 
with dark olive green 
silk. Having border- 
ed the satin on the 
outer edge with thick 
wire, furnish it with 
the lining, trim it 
with the ruffie, and 
set on the border. 


3 ch., but 
stead of 


se. on th 
next holl 
ternately 
Inpia Mustrn anp Lace ch.; the 


Neck-Tiz. Fig. 1.—EmpromErEeD 


Nec«-Tir,—[See Fig. 2.] 


Embroidered 
Neck-Tie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts neck-tie 
is made of a 
piece of white 
batiste forty-two 
inches and a helf 
long and four 
inches and a half 
wide, which is 
embroidered on 
the ends, and 
hemmed narrow Fig. 1.—Empromerep FLannet Perricoar. 
on the sides, The For pattern and description see Supplement, 
embroidery is No. IV., Figs. 21-23. 
worked in the de- 
sign Fig. 2, with red, blue, and yellow cotton, in satin and tent 
stiteh, The button-hole stitch scallops are worked alternate- 
ly with red and blue cotton. 


For description see Supplement. 
the embroidery. 


Pen-Wiper. cotton. 

For this pen-wiper cut of red cloth and card-board four 
pieces each from Fig. 28, Supplement, cover the card-board 
on the outside with black silk, and overseam the parts togeth- 
er on the sides. For the bottom of the pen-wiper set on a 
piece of black cloth an inch and seven-eighths square, which 
is pinked on the edges. Next scallop the edges of the pieces 
of red cloth, pink them, and sew them on the cover of the 
~pen-wiper with small gold beads, and set embroidered lam- 
brequin points on the top. For these cut of white cloth four 


crochet cotton as follows: Ist r 


ing loop, 9 ch., with 2 te. (treble 


Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—BriGr-coLoreD FLANNEL Petticoat. 


worked off togeth- 
er, 5 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 3d 
m round.— * Four 
» times alternately 1 
sc. on the next 3 
ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 
take up 1 st. from 
the last of the next 
5 ch., and 1 st. from 
the first of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., then 
work off both st. 
torether, 5 ch., and 
repeat from >. 
4th round. — Al- 


































ways alternately 1 sec. on the next 
ch. scallop in the preceding round, 


above the 2 st. which were 


worked off together work 5 ch. in- 


8 ch. 5th round (on the 


other side of the mignardise).— + 18 


e middle 18 loops in the 
low, 3 ch., seven times al- 
1 se. on the next loop, 3 
n repeat from *. 6th 


round.—* 2 stc. on the 6th of the 


next 18 se. in the pre- 
ceding round, working 
off the upper veins to- 
gether, 2 ste. like the 
preceding on the 13th 
of the 18 sc., 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the next 3 ch., 
seven times alternate- 
ly 7 ch., 1 se. on the 
next 3 ch.; then 3 ch., 
and repeat from 
*: 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This 
monogram is 
worked on can- 
vas in cross 
stitch with worst- 
ed or silk in two 
contrasting col- 
ors. It may also 
be worked on 
batiste or linen 
over canvas with 
colored embroid- 
ery cotton. The 






threads of the canvas should be drawn out after finishing 
Fig. 2.—This monogram is worked in satin and tent stitch 


and in point Russe with fine white or colored embroidery 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


Tus edging is worked with mignardise and medium-sized 


ound.—On one side of the 


mignardise work 1 sdc. (short double crochet) on the next 
loop, * 2 ch. (chain stitch), twice alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next loop, 2 ch.; then 1 sde. on the follow- 


crochet) catch together the 


fourth following loop and the 22d loop following this (closing 


pieces, following the outline given on Fig. 28, Supplement, Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lamp Mart, Fic. 1, the mignardise in a ring), but work off the upper veins of 
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the te. together, 9 ch., 1 sde. on the 
fourth following loop, and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
next st. (stitch), 2 ch., pass over 2 
st. 3d round (on the other side of 
the work).— 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the fourth following one of the 21 
loops on the outside of the next 
ring, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 10 
ch., 1 sl. on the second of these, 1 
sl. on the next loop, + 2 ch., 1 sl. 
on the following loop, 5 ch., 3 se. 
separated each by 5 ch. on the 
same sl., catching the loop on which 
this was worked at the same time, 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, and re- 
peat four times from +; then twice 


Fig. 2.—PAssEMENTERIE Borer. alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next 
Hatr Size. 
























in every repetition fast- 
en the 7th of the first 
10 ch. to the opposite 
st. in the preceding pat- 
tern figure (observing 
the illustration). Inside 
of each ring of the mi- 
gnardise crochet as fol- 
lows: 22 sc. on the 22 
loops, 1 sl. on the first 
se., 3 ch., which count 
as first de., pass over 1 
st., 21 de. on the next 
21 se, ; then 1 sl. on the 
8d of the first 3 ch.; 
finally, with 1 se. catch 
together every 2 de. 


Passementerie 
Borders and 
Agrafes, Buttons, 
and Fringes for 
Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1-17. 

Fig. 1.—PassEMEN- 
TERIE AGRAFE. This 
agrafe is made of 
beige- colored _ silk 
cord of various sizes, 
and is finished with 
a flat tassel of China 
grass and _ twisted 
chenille of the same 
color. 

The border Fig. 2 
consists of close and 
open-work strips of 
fine black silk cord. 
The close strips are 


ornamented with Fig. 6.—PAssEMENTERIE BorpeEr. 


coarser cord sewn on 


Fig, 10,—F river, 


Fig. 4.—PassEMENTERIE Borper. 
Foi Size. 
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loop; then 7 ch., 5 de. on the mid- 
dle 5 loops of the 
mignardise con- 
necting the rosettes 
(see illustration), 
working off the 
first 2 and the last 
2 of these de. to- 
gether; then 7 ch., 
fasten the middle 
of these to the 
middle of the pre- 


this, drop the st. 
from the needle, 
insert this into the 
corresponding _ st., 
and draw the drop- 
ped st. through); 
repeat from *, but 





Harr Size. 


in loops and 
the open-work 
strips are orna- 
mented with 
small grelots of 
black silk cord. 


posed of coarse 
and fine black 
silk cord ar- 


settes, which 
are joined as 
shown by the 
illustration. 

The border 
Fig. 4 is made 
of coarse black 
silk cord sewn 
together in di- 
agonal rows, as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
which are join- 
ed by small ro- 
settes arranged 
of fine black 
silk cord. 

The border 
Fig. 5 is made 
of fine black 


ceding 7 ch. (to do 





Fig. 12.—Patsrep Mornrr- Fig. 14.—Morurr-or-PEARL Fig. 13.—Paistep Morurr- 
OF-PEARL Butron, Button. OF-PEARL Burton. 


Fig. 16.—PasseMENTERIE 
Burton. 


The border Figs. 1 and 2.—Mantie’ ror Etperty Lapy.—Back anp Front. the ends in the 
Fig. 3 is com- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 29-35. design Fig. 2. 





namented with black jet beads as 
shown by the illustration. 

The border Fig. 6 is composed of 
fine black silk cord and black jet 
beads, which are sewn in circles on 
the upper rosettes, and are set in the 
leaf figures so as to form a net. Sin- 
gle beads finish the points of the 
leaves. 

The border Fig. 7 is made of fine 
black silk cord. The design figures 
are filled with black jet beads. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Frineres. These 
fringes are made of black crimped sad- 
dler’s silk. The fringe Fig. 8 is furnish- 
ed with tassels of twisted silk cord and 
grelots, and Fig. 9 has loops of twisted 
chenille, finished on the ends with grelots 
and beads. 

The fringe Fig. 10 is of beige-colored 
saddler’s silk. The 
heading is run with 
loosely twisted cord of 
the same color, which 
simulates a braid, and 
is finished with a che- 
nille tassel. 

The fringe Fig. 11 
is composed of alter- 
nate strands of brown 
silk cord and loops of 
narrow brown reps rib- 
bon finished with tas- 
sels of brown chenille. 
The buttons Figs. 12 
and 13 are of smoked 
mother-of-pearl with 
painting in Chinese de- 
signs, 
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Fig. 1.—PasseMeNnTERIE AGEAFE, 
Two-ruirps Sizer. 


















Fig. 15.—Bronzr Button. Fig. 17.—PasseMenTERie 
Butron. 


oe: 


forty-one inch- 
es long and 
eighteen inches 
wide, which is 
embroidered on 


This embroid- 
ery is worked 
with rose, blue, 
and olive fill- 
ing silk in cross 
stitch and Hol- 
bein-work. Be- 
low the border 
work a row of 
button - hole 
stitches far 
apart with dark 
olive zephyr 
worsted, and on 
the ends ravel 
out the materi- 
al for fringe. 
Turn down the 
sides of the 
canvas on the 
wrong side for 
a hem, and 
work there the 
narrow border 


NEGLI LOONIE 


silk cord, or- BoRDER FOR Tipies.— Vienna Cross Stitch AND Dovsie Satin Stitcn, only, 


Fig. 5.—PASSEMENTERIE BorpDER. 
Fu Size, 


- 
rc a i. 
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Fig. 3.—PAsSSEMENTERIE BorDER. 











Har Size. 





Fig. 9.—FRINGE. 


The oblong button 
Fig. 14, of white pearl, 
is ornamented with a 
plate of cut smoked 
pearl. 

The button Fig. 15 is 
of bronze with colored 
enamelling in mosaic 
pattern. 

For the buttons Figs: 
16 and 17 take four and 
six cornered moulds, 
and cover them in sin- 
gle crochet with black 
silk. 


Border for Tidies. 
Vienna Cross and 
Double Satin 

Stitch. 

Tus border 
is worked on 
cream - colored 
silk ribbon of 
gauze-like text- 
ure in Vienna 
cross stitch with 
blue silk and 
in double satin 
stitch with clar- 
et-colored silk 


Work-table 
Cover, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations 
728. 


on pag 2 
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THIS cover re 
quires a piece of 


Fig. 7.—PassEMENTERIE BorpeEr. dark olive wool- 
Two-tuirps Size. 


len Java canvas 


Fig. 11,—Frineg, 
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DOLLY—A PICTURE. 
DOLLY’S TAVERN: TEMP. 1700. 


My Dolly, you're dead—and I know it— 
Some hundred and seventy years; 
Yet what is an age to a poet, 

When moved to or laughter or tears? 
There you stand in your beauty and blushes, 
With the long ringlets gracefully drawn, 
And your feet in the freshly strewn rushes 

That maybe you gathered at dawn. 


Just a cook’s what you were, or a waitress, 
That came to the tap of the bell. 

Were you light too of love, and a trait'ress ?— 
There's no one alive now to tell. 

You're dead, like Queen Anne and her ladies, 
Yet here you are smiling at me: 

Shall I call you once more out of Hades, 
A crown and a kiss for your fee? 


In the world of gay wits and glad beauties 
Was it ever your passion to shine, 

While wrapt in your round of low duties, 
In passing the chops and the wine? 

If it was not, ’twas well for you, Dolly, 
Content your vocation to ply, 

Far down from the dangerous folly 
Of moths that were fluttering high. 


Come, trip it, my Dolly, and bring me 
A pint of the best in the house; 
I'll buss thee, my girl, and thou’lt sing me 
A catch for our merry carouse. 
You'll tell me, I know, it was heinous 
Dick Steele should come chucking your chin; 
Perhaps ’twas a touch of his genius; 
Perhaps it was only the gin. 


Did you rap Mr. Congreve’s white knuckles, 
To keep down his plundering hand, 

Too free with your fair bosom’s buckles, 
When the wine had his wits at command ? 

Did you tremble at Swift in his- powder, 
And pale at the scowl of his brow; 

And his voice, was it softer or louder 
When Dolly came dropping her bow ? 


Did you fill Joseph Addison’s glasses ? 
Did you joke with John Dryden at times? 
He was free of the guild of gay lasses, 
And gave them fair guerdon of rhymes, 
Did you envy the sparkle and splendor 
When Bracegirdle passed on her way, 
In beauty all smiling and tender, 
To dazzle the beaux at the play? 


Was Mohun a guest? Did you “drat him” 
For a wicked and tearing Mohawk, 
Or bribe some brave lad to go at him 
Till bis lordship would wither and walk? 
Did you dream that these names would be famous, 
As you blushed at their whispers and jeers— 
That their books would be living to shame us, 
To move us to laughter and tears? 


"Tis vain to recall you, my Dolly, 
A smile is the most you can give; 
It was all that you gave for their folly, 
Tis all that we get who now live; 
Just a smile or a laugh that is heartless, 
For a joke or a jeer that is passed, 
When Cupid is drunken and dartless, 
And Venus is painted and fast. 


Yet there you sit, ringleted, smiling, 
With youth’s purple light on your face; 

And here I’m my fancy beguiling, 
Investing your picture with grace. 

In vain! Is the paint not bewitching 
This ringleted waiting-maid wears ?— 

My Dolly, you're dead, in your kitchen, 
This handred and seventy years. 








THE CHALCHAHUITL. 


* H, yes, the days of heroism and chivairy are 
over !” sighed Pauline. 

“Then you count out the war?” asked Victor. 

“Oh, that was another generation’s. And be- 
sides—” 

“Besides what ?” 

“Ti—it isn’t a case in point,” said the young 
woman, arranging her fluffy crimps that looked as 
if they had been shorn from the Golden Fleece to 
make that white forehead look whiter. For Pau- 
line was a beauty, and nobody could gainsay it; 
of the type that Titian painted, perhaps, such 
fruity flesh, such tints and half-tints and deep 
transparent tones of color, such curves and lines 
and mouldings, such lips, and ah! such eyes! 
Those eyes seemed to have flecks of every color, 
but were more in effect the hue of brook water 
fiowing over pebbles—now, when her lids fell, 
seeming black as night; and now, when she lift- 
ed them, giving out a blaze of light. But hers 
was not the Titian soul; the things of the senses 
were not among her ideals; hers was a soul 
kindled with the spark of lofty deeds. If Ben 
McMasters had been in love with her, it would 
have been no wonder, for everybody else had been 
at some time, only to find gentle repulse, Victor 
and Frank and Allan Dane as weil. But Ben 
McMasters was one of those people that have a 
contempt for competition, and as a rule will have 
nothing of that which everybody else desires. 

“T suppose I long for heroism and chivalry in 
others,” said Pauline, “ because I am such a ri- 
diculous coward niyself.” 

“You a coward?” said Maud. “ Does it make 
people interesting to be timid? What are you 
afraid of? Burglars ?” 

“Oh, everything,” said Pauline, laughing. 
“The water, burglars—” 

“Why, you'd only have to throw yourself into 
their arms to crush them,” seid Maud, with an air 
of innocence. 

“ Ah, well, dogs too, the tramps, cattle, mice, 
spiders, end all such small deer.” 

“In fact,” said Ben, “the world seems to have 
been created especially for your torment. It im- 
plies a great faith in the hostility of the universe.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Pauline, shaking about them 
the perfume of the bunch of honeysuckles that 
Victor had brought in, “it’s all constitutional. I 
imagine that my fear of unknown powers is no 
more shameful than the sloth and luxuriousness 
of young men who sit down and take the world 
for granted, and never lift their hands to help it 
on; who wrap their little pennies in their little 
napkins, with no impulse to add to their wealth, 





moral or material; who live on the wealth that 
other people’s hands have made, indeed; those 
who have no desire to see beyond their own hori- 
zon, and are, in fact, what the country people call 
‘dead and alive,’ and do nothing better than vege- 
tate.” 

“One such girl as that,” whispered Maud to her 
neighbor, “is enough to ruin a community; she 
would produce a new exodus, and make a desert 
of all our villages.” 

“What are you saying, Maud ?” cried Ben, and 
with rather an angry color on his dark cheek. 
“Do you too consider us all in the light of fun- 
gus and other such growths ?” 

“ Tes rois fainéants,” said Pauline, “ rather.” 

“T don’t consider you at all,” laughed Maud. 
“Tt isn’t proper. I should be dreadfully sorry, 
though, to have any such difference in all our 
pleasant circle as change from a ‘ vegetable’ and 
quiet life to an animal and roving one would 
bring about.” 

“Tt is pleasant here, isn’t it ?” he said, throw- 
ing himself back on the garden seat, and running 
his hands through his hair. “How sweet the 
honeysuckles are! how red the last roses! What 
orchestras of opera-houses equal the symphony 
of birds and breezes and brooks and bees—” 

“And all the other b’s,” laughed Maud, who 
laughed a good deal, as any one with charming 
white teeth, red lips, and a brown skin is apt to 
do—as happy youth does unconsciously anyway. 

“It’s dolce far niente,” said Pauline; “ good 
enough, maybe, for Italian nobles, but not fit for 
American men.” 

“And how about American women?” asked 
Ben. 

“Oh, we are much like other parasites the 
world over. And we can only climb with you. 
If you grovel, we grovel ; if you mount, we mount.” 

“* Only your father and I are captain,’” quoted 
Maud. 


“Maud Black wouldn’t incite a fellow to re- 
markably valorous deeds,” said Victor, as the 
young men strolled home together that noon. 

“But the other one would bid him leap into 
the lion’s den for her glove,” said Ben. 

“There’s a golden mean, Frank,” said Allan 
Dane. “Bessie Grey will make a home happier 
than either of the others. Beauty and a restless 
spirit, beauty and a lazy one.” 

“There’s not so much to choose between the 
two faces, is there?” said Frank. “For all Maud 
is so dark, her cheeks are the damask of a rose, and 
her eyes are like the velvet leaves of pansies—” 

“ A poet, by George !” said Victor. “What do 
you say to that, McMasters? Poaching on your 
preserves ?” For nobody yet had been able to 
tell whether McMasters had ranged himself under 
the flag of the brown or the bright beauty. 

“Nothing,” said McMasters, “except that I 
hope Dirck has cleaned the guns, so that we can 
be off for our shooting. “A bed on the hemlock 
boughs under the stars wouldn't be a bad change.” 

“All very well when there’s a good spring 
mattress to fall back upon, but get beyond civil- 
ization and it’s another thing,” said Victor. 

“T don’t know. I should like to make escape 
an impossibility for a time, and see how it worked, 
although I don’t know that I care to be dragooned 
into it. I’m about tired, in fact, of these parlor 
skates. It’s poor stuff—carpet knighthood.” 

“So I’ve heard you say. Why don’t you ever 
say it when Pauline Brown talks of ‘the languor 
of the lads of to-day ?’” 

“Perhaps because I agree with her. It’s a 
confounded shame, in a country like this, for a 
parcel of sturdy fellows to sit down and live on 
other people’s money.” 

“By George! I wish I had some of it to live 
on,” said Victor. 

“Yes,” answered Dane, “Pauline says we'd have 
amounted to something if we’d had our own way 
to hew.” 

“ And Maud ?” asked Frank. 

“Maud says we amount to enough to make it 
pleasant now.” 

Ben laughed rather cynically. ‘ Well,” he said, 
“a man would be a fool who let a parcel of girls 
make any difference in his life; but a man is a 
fool already who lets the opportunities of this age 
go by. There are cities to build in the West, civ- 
ilization to carry onward, Apaches to fight, mines 
to develop. For my part, I feel inclined to try a 
hand at it all.” 

“ Well, why don’t you make up your mind ?” 

“When you fellows make up yours about that 
sheep ranch and your front yards thirty miles 
long, I may make up mine. Till then life is quite 
endurable, with horses and dogs and guns, and 
the rest.” 

A month later, and the tongues of the place 
were wagging wildly over the news that Allan 
Dane and Victor were bound for Colorado ranches, 
and that Ben McMasters had joined an exploring 
party for the mountains of Northern Mexico, with 
such an outfit as would appall the stoutest Navajo 
and Apache of them all. 

All the gay young party stood at Pauline’s gate 
the evening before the day of departure. “ This, 
at any rate, is a movement of which you approve, 
Pauline?” said McMasters, as the two lingered a 
little behind the others in the starlight. 

“ Of which I approve?” she said. “Why should 
any one approve or disapprove your movements ?” 
And if she said it a little haughtily—why, Bessie’s 
ears, a8 Frank would have said, were long ears. 

“Why, indeed?” he answered, coolly, flicking 
off the tops of the geraniums with his switch. 

“* All June I bound the rose in sheaves, 
Now rose by rose I strip the leaves, 
And strew them where Pauline may pass. 
She will not turn aside? Alas!’” 
he said, half to himself. 

“Stripping rose leaves?” she asked. “That 
you have been. The life of a Sybarite, yours,” 

“ Certainly,” he exclaimed, angrily, “it seems 
to disturb you that I have not had to resort to 
day labor for my bread and meat, or that I have 





not been already tomahawked by Indians or blown 
up in mines.” 

* And so you are going to try all those methods 
of life and death?” she said; and if she had a 
deeper carmine on her cheek, it was too dark for 
him to see it. 


“ Ah, well!” he answered, regaining his equa- 


nimity; “the world is round, and if one travels 
west long enough, one finds one’s self in the east 
some day. And if I keep on the path I have 
begun, I shall—” 

“Now I see,” laughed Pauline, “the uses of a 
pocket compass. How soon one catches a habit ! 
What if you wore this ?” and she had detached a 
tiny gold compass from the charms on her chain, 
and placed it in his hand. 

“ Pauline !” he exclaimed, closing his hand over 
the gift, but without a word of thanks, “don’t 
you mean that I shall say anything in earnest ?” 

“T am glad to see you in earnest about any- 
thing,” she answered. “You have been at play 
so long.” 

He gave her a quick sparkle of a glance, and 
with a shrug wheeled away, only, however, to turn 
his head in her direction again in a moment, 
saying: 

“She wil! not hear my music? So! 
Break the string; fold music’s wing. 
Suppose Pauline had bid me sing!” 

“ And you call that music?” she cried, gayly ; 
“and you think Browning would know his own 
lines again in that voice?” Sentiment was not to 
her mind, with that group just before. 

“T think nothing at all,” he cried, “ except that 
it is time for me to say good-by, if I am going to 
say it to the others before they are out of hear- 
ing.” And lifting his hat, he passed through the 
gateway, leaving in her hand the bit of geranium 
blossom that he had plucked, and the flush still 
upon her cheek unseen in the dark, and was 
striding on to overtake Maud, and absorb her 
from the other strollers, who then bade her fare- 
well and went on. 

“So, Maud,” he said—for they were all the fa- 
miliar acquaintances of childhood—“ what is to 
be done after the exodus ?” 

“Oh, we shall eat, drink, dance, and sleep till 
you return ; marry, and have new Easter bonnets.” 

“That is to say it makes no difference. A 
kind fate for kind friends. Why, even the doves 
at the McMasters place will bemoan me a little.” 

“Then you needn’t have gone,” pouted Maud. 

“True, I needn’t go. But as I do go, why don’t 
you ask me when I am coming back ?” 

“What makes you think I care to know when 
you are coming back ?” with her best coquetry. 
“Starting off on such a wild-goose chase, and tak- 
ing every nice parti in town with you.” 

“What’s a man good for,” said Ben, looking 
her over and laughing, “that hasn’t seen the 
world ?” 

“Our share of the world is where we are, and 
not in Rocky Mountain fastnesses.” 

“And you really have no contempt for the 
man who sits down and loafs his life away on 
his father’s money ?” 

“T think him very lucky nowadays to have any 
father’s money,” laughed the pretty creature. 

“ And you will not have more respect for us if 
we come back with our fortunes made by our- 
selves ?” 

“ Oh, all the additional respect which the addi- 
tional money demands,” she said. 

“ You have a great respect for money, Maud 2” 

“Money is very comfortable; and I have seen 
enough of the want of it.” 

“And nothing would induce you to marry a 

r man ?” 

“T shall wait till a poor man asks me,” said 
Maud, archly. “ You, at any rate, are not poor,” 
she added, presently, “and have no need to go 
skylarking after adventures when life is so plea- 
sant at home.” 

“No; Iam not poor. My father worked hard, 
and left me a fortune. Work isn’t forced on 
me, to be sure, but I want to see what it is like. 
And I am going bare-shod as Frank or Victor—” 

“Into the land of promise. Let me see—aren’t 
there fields of diamonds and rubies and all that 
sort of thing out there ?” 

“For all I know.” 

“ And I suppose you'll bring home basketfuls ?” 

“No, I shall only bring home the roc’s egg.” 

“ And none of the Arizona amethysts ?” said 
Maud, in that manner which implied that, if he 
did bring them, there could be but one recipient 
of them. 

“That is not myerrand. I may bring home a 
chalchahuitl.” 

“A what?” 

“The great green turquoise ; the sacred stone 
of the Navajos—older than the Montezumas.” 

“ You’re not going among those wild Indians !” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why not?” 

“To be sure, why not ?” with the light hollow 
laugh again. 

“By George! Is that midnight? Well—” 
He paused a moment, looking at the pretty dark 
face in the clear starlight. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“You are a heartless set of girls!’ he sudden- 
lycried. And unconsciously the young man, who 
had begun his explorations by exploring the re- 
cesses of female hearts, wrung the hand he held 
so hard that in a moment more, half as if in 
honor bound, he had seized it again and pressed 
it to his lips with an adieu. 

“ Pauline,” said Maud, next day, with her eyes 
full on Pauline’s ce, “did McMasters kiss your 
hand too? See the mark still where he wrung 
it. Iam sorry he felt so badly.” 

But Pauline neither flinched nor colored. Per- 
haps she knew that McMasters was at that mo- 
ment singing the rest of that summer song: 

“She will not give me heaven? "Tis well! 
who may, I still can say, 
They who win heaven, blest are they!” 


Perhaps she hoped that if not physically, yet in 





some more important way, that little pocket com- 
pass shaped his course to-day. 

So life went on after the exodus as Maud had 
said it would; although it must be confessed that 
the absence of half a dozen lovers made some- 
thing of a blank in the world. Still, no new loves 
came in the old ones’ place, and nothing of more 
importance happened than Mr. Brown’s death, 
and the discovery that his estate was insolvent. 
That, however, was rather important to several 
people, notably the Brown family, Pauline among 
them; and it was not without interest to others. 
Maud experienced a tender excitement of wonder, 
and Bessie Grey had a multitude of tales and 
conjectures to carry from one to another, so that 
the affair was of public benefit, after all. “ Ah, 
well,” said Maud, “she was always preaching to 
people the nobility of exertion. Now she has 
her chance to practice.” And if in a letter to 
the wife of Victor’s brother, who accompanied 
the emigrating party, she mentioned that ‘“ Pau- 
line felt the reverse very bitterly,” she said little 
more than the truth, as Pauline felt her father’s 
death profoundly, and was filled with anxiety 
concerning her mother. They could keep their 
house, it seemed, when affairs were settled, and 
there would be very little else. Should they take 
boarders ? To Pauline’s mind the sacred privacy 
of family was a boon beyond most others. She 
ran over all her available accomplishments, and 
found herself despising them every one. The 
graduate of an Academical Institute, of a Normal 
School, and of several masters, she ended by tak- 
ing a class of little children in the back parlor 
and garden. Occasionally she had a gay letter 
from Ben MecMasters, dated now from the head- 
quarters of the Texas ranch, and now from some 
Mexican hacienda; occasionally Maud had one. 
Latterly, however, these missives had been but 
few ; and at the time of a noticeable gap in the 
correspondence, word came in a roundabout way, 
and ran over the place, that Ben McMasters and 
Victor had become the owners of an old Mexican 
mine, and that the former had become so infatu- 
ated as to embark all his fortune in the enter- 
prise, so that even the title-deeds of the McMas- 
ters place had changed hands. 

“Tt takes a mine to work a mine,” said Maud, 
looking up from her ruffling at the window after 
the last gossip had gone out. “I don’t know. 
But if he does succeed, money is no name for it. 
I must write him a little note, I think. The 
Browns have given up their old horse and phae- 
ton, I see,mamma, [Pauline will find out how the 
earth feels.” 

And Maud’s mamma, who had always felt her- 
self lucky when her neighbor invited her into the 
old phaeton, just now spent a good deal of time 
in wondering whether, if she had a very rich son- 
in-law, she would have a landau or a clarence, 
and decided in favor of a round glass front. 

Thus one year went on and another, and life 
seemed just as sweet to the young, and Pauline, 
if a little listless and weary, was not sad, and 
Maud’s only worry was lest the line of discontent 
and fretfulness in the middle of her pretty fore- 
head should grow deeper. And, all unexpectedly 
to the outside world, Allan Dane came home for 
Bessie Grey, whose engagement had been the only 
secret she ever kept; and Bessie, delightedly show- 
ing off her wedding finery at last, said to Maud: 
“ Oh, did you hear, and isn’t it too bad? Victor 
and McMasters lost all they put into that mine, 
they say; and worse than that, now they have lost 
the mine itself, by some Mexican tyranny or other, 
and are working in it by the day, like navvies.” 

“T don’t believe it!” said Maud, emphatically. 

“But there’s no doubt about it,” said Bessie, 
from the height of her superior opportunities. 
“ You’ve no idea,” said she, “ how insane the min- 
ing fever is. It’s a magnificent gambling; and 
more so in Mexico than in our own borders. Why, 
even Allan himself—” And then she went off in 
a long and confidential communication concerning 
Allan and his bootless search for the lost mines 
of San Vida. 

Maud decided not to answer the last letter she 
had had from Ben, who, by-the-way, had, shame- 
lessly, never mentioned mines or mining in any let- 
ter, and who was now, she understood, just joining 
a party of volunteers into the Apache country. 

“ You'd better answer it, Maud,” said her moth. 
er. “The poor soul out there in a strange coun- 
try—” 

“T can manage my own affairs,” said Maud, 
with state. And then her mother, getting vexed, 
asked her if the egg was wiser than the hen; 
and Maud said the egg might be a hen itself, she 
supposed, at some day, at any rate, a chicken ca- 
pable of scratching for itself; yes, her mother 
added, a very old chicken, if things went on as 
they were going. With which species of amiable 
discussion they made life gay. 

But the news seemed to have its foundation. 
Other people, Maud heard, were certainly in pos- 
session of the McMasters place, and an army of 
workmen were busy there repairing roofs, and 
putting up and tearing down for the owner, who- 
ever that was. “Some woman,” they guessed, in 
answer to inquiry, although they knew nothing, 
and were employed by Sanders, the old New York 
architect. 

“Tm so sorry to have the old MeMasters place 
change hands,” said Pauline’s mother, “It was 
in the family and the name | before I was 
born. Poor Ben! to be so unfortunate. I did 
love that boy when he was a little lad! I never 
told you, Pauline, but I might have been Ben’s 
mother if I hadn’t prefe to be yours.” 

Then Pauline laughed, and kissed her mother. 
“What a vain old woman!” she said, gayly. 
“But don’t worry about Ben. He’ll come out all 
right.” And she wrote to him a long letter that 
night herself, longer than she had ever written 
him oaslight ot er full of courage and hope, 
ma ight of trouble and poverty, s 
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ness almost equal to that of one’s childhood, and 
asking if at last he had not seen enough of wild 
life, never thinking what Ben might infer from 
such a question from one whose words had been 
spurs to his going into that wild life. But the 
letter was hardly mailed before such fresh reports 
began to come concerning him that it was doubt- 
ful if he would ever get it. This, that, and the 
other of the friends of the various young men 
who had been of the party of emigrants, and who, 
if not all clustered about the same spot, were all 
friends and neighbors still in places where the 
nearest neighbor was eighty miles away, heard 
from them now and then, and what they heard 
flew, and grew as it flew, and the story that came 
to Pauline’s ear was that the volunteers on the 
Apache trail had never come back. And horrible 
incidents of Indian atrocities became the staple 
of conversation, varied by conjectures —— 
Ben McMasters’s heroic silence of endurance, an 
by stories of white men who had become chiefs 
among the savages, and by tears from many a gos- 
sip who kindly remembered the gallant boy, the 
handsome face, the gentle words and brave deeds, 
and the never-failing generous action before he 
had gone out into wider horizons. 

“T always thought that he and Pauline Brown 
would make a match,” said Mrs. Secretary Green to 
Mrs. President White, at the Sewing Club. “Or 
Maud, there. But she doesn’t seem to care—” 

“With Maud! Well, she is pretty, yes.” 

“But Pauline’s what my boy calls a blazing 
beauty.” 

“Used to be. She’s gone off this year.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Mrs. Secretary Green. “Look 
again when you see her. She used to be just a 
young girl, a morsel of lovely color. Nowa soul 
has bloomed out on that face. It’s white enough 
of late; but those eyes, they are like the evening 
stars, And it’s not only her beauty, dear. She’s 
fit to be the wife of a great man; she could bid 
him to the scaffold if it lay in the way of her duty. 
Yes, Mrs, White, I have really hopes of the girl. 
And I think now, after Mrs. Brown’s death, there 
will be nothing to keep Pauline from the Eastern 
missionary field. What an immense work she 
could do there!” 

But reckoning on Mrs. Brown’s death was rather 
premature, that individual being hale and hearty 
at present, as a young man who came up behind 
her—as she sat on the garden seat in the summer 
dusk of the Saturday night, enjoying the approach 
of Sunday, as she always had been wont—had rea- 
son to feel in the strength of the embrace he sud- 
denly received. “Oh, Ben!” she cried. “ My dear 
boy! Have you dropped from the skies? If any- 
thing will bring the color back to Pauline’s cheek, 
it is the sight of you,I know. Why, we thought 
—we heard—we feared—” 

“Tt is I,” cried the gay voice she had known 
of old. ‘“ I have come from a very different place 
from the skies, Are you glad to see me? Cela 
va sans dire? And now where is Pauline ?” 

Maud had been strolling up the street alone 
half an hour before, when she had been overtaken 
by a ringing step, and the hearty grasp of a strong 
hand on hers. “ Mr. McMasters |” she exclaimed. 
“Why, we thought—” 

“ Yes, 1 know what you thought—that I was 
served up in my own gravy. And you don’t seem 
to be very down-hearted over your thought,” he 
said. 

“And so you have really come back !” 

“Yes. I heard of such shocking stories going 
the rounds as to my fate, that it seemed necessary 
to come home, for one thing, in order to prove my 
identity.” 

“Well, have you made your fortune ?” 

“My fortune? That depends a little on what 
people call fortune. You have heard of the man 
who went to the Pacific coast without a rag to 
his back, and came home with nothing but rags.” 

“ You don’t—you can’t mean to say that, with all 
your spirit, you have brought home nothing, Ben ?”” 

“T have brought home my chalchahuit!.” 

“ And you call that a fortune!” she cried. 

“T hope it will bring fortune, and good fortune, 
to the one to whom I shall offer it. But then 
it has its conditions, to be sure—nobody can take 
it without the giver.” 

“Oh, you young men!” exclaimed Maud, with 
loftiness, “ What audacity you have! You go 
with nothing in your hands and nothing in your 
heads, and ask girls with beauty, wit, accomplish- 
ment, virtue, grace—” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Ben; “I never ask- 
ed anything of the sort. But I am on the way 
to ask that and a great deal more to-night.” And 
it was not long after that that old Mrs. Brown's 
arms were round his neck. 

A little rumor circulated through the church 
the next morning that, without their knowing ex- 
actly why, made people think they had better keep 
in their pews after the benediction. And as the 
clergyman came down and stood at the altar, they 
were rewarded by seeing Ben McMasters himself, 
and no other, come up from a seat under the gal- 
lery, open the door of a pew, and lead Pauline to 
the altar step. And almost before the rustle of 
satisfaction was over, the marriage service had 
been performed, the nuptial blessing given, and 


* the organist was pealing forth the burden of the 


“Hallelujah Chorus.” But as Pauline turned, 
Mrs. Green iooked exultingly over to Mrs. White, 
and then shook her head sadly, uncertain wheth- 
er to be sorry or glad—glad for her romance, or 
sorry for her lost missionary. Certainly nothing 
more dazzlingly beautiful ever shone in that little 
church. Some angel might have beamed there 
as Pauline did, with her starry eyes, with the rose 
tint in her delicate white face, with ali the gold- 
en abundance of hair, and the soft snowiness of 
drapery. 

“What’s that her illusion scarf’s pinned with ?” 
whispered Maud’s mother, as the leaf on Pauline’s 
breast, full of unknown depths of melting color, 
like sea-water in the‘shadow, neither green nor 
Dhue bret tet" ‘watiful and ethereal, flashed 
on het as. Tease, 
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“ A chalchahuitl,” said Maud, briefly. 

“ What in the world is that ?” asked her moth- 
er, as they followed out with the crowd. 

“ A stone the savages worship, one that money 
can’t buy, he said,” answered Maud. “ Thousands 
of years old. It’s all he brought home. And 
she has it, I might, if ’'d chosen.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t choose, then,” said her 
mother, her eyes following the carriage in the 
sunlight that held the new husband and wife. 
“Maud, they are going to the McMasters place !” 
and she almost screamed it in spite of Maud’s 
vindictive fingers on her arm. ‘“ Well, well, well! 
I wonder at you, with your boasted brightness, 
that you never saw what all this meant. J do.” 

It was true; the carriage took the avenue to 
the McMasters place. 

“Welcome home, my good angel!” cried her 
husband to Pauline, kissing her beautiful aston- 
ished mouth as they paused upon the threshold, 
with the shadows of the lofty trees dancing over 
them, birds darting, and winds robbing the sweet- 
ness of the honeysuckles that climbed over the 
old mansion. “ Have you heard that the McMas- 
ters place had changed hands, and was a wom- 
an’s ?” he said. “So it is. When I started to 
go out and perhaps leave my scalp in the Apache 
country, I had the deed made out in your name, 
my darling, and all the wealth of the mines I had 
found in these five years, whose income in any 
month is more than my father’s was in a year. 
So I am a beggar on your bounty after all. But 
I do not value the whole of it at a rush, beside 
what the getting of it taught me, beside what the 
getting of it brought me. And I would not take 
the whole of it, were I twice beggared, in exchange 
for the chalchahuitl !” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fy enterprise termed “ Private Collegiate 
Instruction for Women at Harvard” has 
been popularly shortened into the “ Harvard 
Annex,” although whether this familiar chris- 
tening is duly authorized we know not. The 
plan su ted less than a year ago is now in 
successful operation. Twenty-four young wom- 
en _— the September examinations—the same 
ordeal to which young men are subjected—and 
were admitted, four to the full four years course, 
the others to special courses. Two ladies in 
Cambridge have opened their houses for recita- 
tions, and receive the students when they come; 
and some of the professors hear recitations in 
their own libraries, thus surrounding the enter- 
prise with an atmosphere of kindly and familiar 
privacy. The instruction is given by some of 
the best men in the college faculty, seven pro- 
fessors, seven assistant professors, and eight 
tutors having classes as they are now organized. 
The students have made their choice of studies 
as follows: five take courses in Greek, six in 
Latin, one in Sanskrit, five in English, six in 
German, six in French, three in philosophy, five 
in political economy, two in history, two in mu- 
sic, five in mathematics, two in physics, and 
threein botany. The majority of these students 
are from Massachusetts; but New York, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and Missouri are represented, 
as also are Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith colleges. 
‘The Harvard faculty and the Cambridge commu- 
nity seem to be in cordial sympathy with this 
new undertaking. 


The hot Thursday which came about the mid- 
dle of*October was, perhaps, as uncomfortable a 
day for citizens of New York and vicinity as any 
experienced during the entire summer. The 
mercury indicated 88° Fahrenheit, there was 
searcely a breath of air, clouds of choking dust 
filled the streets, and the long-continued drought 
yave a peculiar oppression to the atmosphere. 

lad the hotels at Coney Island, Long Branch, 
and other near resorts been open, what a rush 
there would have been! In almost all parts of 
the country hot weather prevailed about the 
same time. In New Hampshire the extraordi- 
nary heat of 100° was reported. And a remark- 
able change of weather occurred in Wyoming, 
where, on October 14, the thermometer marked 
75°, and on the following day fell to 25°, when 
a violent snow-storm began. It is mentioned 
as rather singular that during the hot ‘spell’ 
of October the health of New York city was un- 
usually good. 





The Burlington (Vermont) Pree Press has the 
following paragraph: “Fifty or sixty letters 
mailed in Burlington and addressed to Winooski 
have already been sent to the Dead-letter Office 
by Postmaster Derby, under his new instruc- 
tions, which leave him no option. Had they 
been directed Winooski Falls, they would have 
gone to Winooski.”’ 





Another very novel application of electricity 
is reported from abroad. M. Menier, the Paris 
chocolate-maker, recently tried an interesting 
and successful experiment of ploughing with 
electricity as the motive power, on his fine estate 
at Noisiel. 





An exchange says that “‘ fires are more neces- 
sary late in the spring and early in the autumn, 
at evening and morning, than at any other part 
of the year, and more colds are caught at the 
change of season than in the height of summer 
or the depth of winter.’’ And the experience 
of many persons during the present autumn 
proves the truth of this assertion. 





An exchange says that in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, there are one hundred women who pay 
real estate taxes, fourteen who pay poll taxes, 
and seven only who have registered as voters. 
We do not youch for these figures. 





Terrible accounts of the floods in Spain have 
been received. Theinundations commenced on 
October 14, and continued to increase for two 
days. There was a violent hurricane, accompa- 
nied by heavy rains, which overflowed the rivers 
Munda and Segura, and the whole populous and 
fertile valley was flooded. Many cities and vil- 
lages have been seriously damaged, among which 
are mentioned Lorca, Murcia, Alicante, Almeria, 
and Cartagena. So sudden was the rise of the 
rivers that the inhabitants in many cases were 
compelled to fly without attempting to save 





property. The reports received may prove ex- 
aggerated, but it is believed that hundreds of 
lives have been sacrificed, and over two thousand 
dwellings destroyed. In some places telegraphic 
and railway communication has been interrupt- 
ed by the disaster. 





Is it strange that the Post-office Department 
desires letter-writers to be pee | in putting 
the name of the State on their envelopes, when 
there are no less than 147 towns and villages in 
the United States bearing the honored name of 
Washington ? 





A remarkable October has this been, every- 
body says. The Boston Journal mentions that 
on the 19th of the month perfectly ripe straw- 
berries were picked from vines growing in the 
open air in Dorchester, Massachusetts. There 
were also on the vines buds, blossoms, and par- 
tially ripened strawberries. 





There seems to be some prospect that the milk 
furnished to the citizens of New York and vicin- 
ity will by-and-by be purer than in past times. 
The authorities have taken the liberty of empty- 
ing large quantities of adulterated and watered 
milk on its way to the city into the river. Re- 
cently the whole cargo of milk from four coun- 
ties in the State, which was on board a steamer, 
was found to be watered, and poured into the 
river. In one can there was a live frog, which 
apparently had not imbibed milk enough to dis- 
agree with it. 





According to the new rules of the Post-office 
Department there are many things which letter- 
carriers are not to do, and it is not only for the 
protection of the public generally, but for let- 
ter-carriers individually, that these things should 
be known. A letter-carrier is often annoyed 
by being asked to do services which, however 
obliging he may be, he has no right todo. It is 
contrary to rules for the carrier to deliver letters 
in the street, no matter how well he knows the 
party for whom he has aletter. He has no right 
to take a letter to mail without a one upon it, 
even though the money for the stamp is tender- 
ed with the letter. He is forbidden to deliver 
— mailable matter not going through the post- 
office, or to return to any person a letter which 
he has deposited, or says he has deposited, in 
the street boxes. Carriers are not allowed to 
solicit gifts, nor to issue cards or addresses in- 
tended to induce the public to make contribu- 
tions to them. 





Experiments have been made in lighting by 
electricity a portion of the New York Post-office 
Building. It is stated that the results were sat- 
isfactory as to the quantity and quality of the 
light, but that the adoption of it would make so 
small a saving in expense that the Post-office De- 
partment did not deein it advisable to make any 
change at present in the mode of lighting the 
building. So inventors must bestir themselves 
to find some increased economy in the electric 
light. Meanwhile, in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, the electric light has been tried, 
with satisfactory results, and adopted. Hither- 
to the room has been closed at dusk, gas and 
other inflammable light being forbidden. With 
the introduction of the electric light many hours 
will be added to the time when the library will 
be open to students. The light is shed from 
lamps suspended in the centre of the great dome, 
and again diffused by a series of reflectors. 





While we were experiencing a season of pecul- 
iarly warm weather, quite a different state of 
affairs was reported from abroad. We quote 
from telegrams sent from London, dated Octo- 
ber 17: “* To-day snow fell thickly at Vienna, 
and was six inches deep. At Gritz the snow is 
several feet deep. Such weather is unprece- 
dented at this time of the year.” 





In November the new two-cent international 
postal card adopted by the Postal Union will 
be issued. The design is necessarily somewhat 
more elaborate than the present card. At the 
top are the words, ‘“‘ Universal Postal Union,” a 
little curved, and repeated in French in smaller 
type beneath. Then come the words, in bold 
type, ‘* United States of America,” also repeated 
in French, and then the line,in English only, 
“Write only the address on this side.” The 
stamp is a well-designed head of Liberty, sur- 
rounded by an elliptical border with a figure ‘‘ 2” 
on each side, and the words ‘‘ U. 8. Postal Card’”’ 
around it. 





Japan is seriously afflicted by the cholera, from 
which during the month of August there oc- 
curred no less than 25,000 deaths. Quarantine 
regulations are now strictly enforced, although 
many of the European governments by no means 
co-operated cordially with Japan in this matter. 





“ Berg und Thal’—howsu tive the phrase ! 
Even at the first glance, and before reading a 
page of this volume—Tyrol, and the Skirt of the 
Alps, just issued by the Messrs. Harper—whose 
exquisite illustrations of ‘‘ mountain and valley’’ 
so vividly depict the wonderful beauty of the 
Tyrolese scenery, there comes through the very 
name a fuint echo of tinkling sheep-bells, and 
the shrill piping of the geeb herd, as far above 
on the Alpine peak he marshals his flock. So 
attractive are the pictures, and so interesting 
the text, that, after turning a few pages, we en- 
tirely lose consciousness of the present, and join 
with the author in a delightful ramble over 
mountain and glacier and valley, through the 
“skirt of the Alps,’ and are finally in that 
quaintest and most curious of all European cit- 
ies—Venice. 





On August 21 a comet was discovered by Pa- 
lisa, of Vienna, which has ever since been cours- 
ing through the northern heavens. It is not 
visible, however, to the naked eye. The astro- 
nomical editor of the Providence Journal says 
that thus far this has been an®ansuccessful year 
for comet-seekers. Only two have rewarded care- 
ful search, and both of them are insignificant. 
But this is a field of exploration where observers 
never need despair, for, when least expected, a 
grand member of the cometary family may sud- 
denly sweep the skies, and call forth the admi- 
ration of star-gazers. The new comets of the 
year are recorded on astronomical annals as 
Comets I. and II., 1879. Because they are of 
little note it does not follow that there may not 


be in store a Comet III. which will astonish and 
delight all beholders. One of the charms of as- 
tronomy is its exciting uncertainty. Its students 
are forever on the eve of great discoveries. 








Ninety thousand bouquets and young plants 
have been distributed this year by the Rivington 
Street Flower Mission in hospitals, industrial 
schools, and among the sick poor everywhere. 





A frightful story comes from St. Lawrence 
Island, in Behring Sea. Almost the entire pop- 
ulation of the southeastern end of the island 
have died of starvation. A party landed from 
the schooner Collins—which lately arrived at San 
Francisco from the Arctic Ocean—and were hor- 
rified to find about two hundred and fifty corpses 
in one field. The living had carried the dead 
away from their huts, until their own turn came, 
and they died in the huts. This wholesale star- 
vation is attributed to rum by the captain of the 
Collins. Nearly every trader going to the arctic 
regions is loaded with it, and so long as the liquor 
lasts the natives will not go fishing, and then 
when it is too late a famine follows. Other ves- 
sels report the same calamity of starvation on 
St. Lawrence Island, but refer it to the scarcity 
of the walrus, which has been taken in large 
numbers by whalers. One captain asserts that 
for every one hundred walruses taken, a family 
is starved. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fanniz D.—Dark blue, garnet, or else mixed colors 
of brocaded silk would be handsome with silk like 
your sample. See late designs illustrated in the Bazar. 

Onive.—An old resident of the village should call on 
a rew resident without being introduced. Her visit- 
ing-card is sufficient introduction. 

Mrs. L. S.—A long sacque with sleeves and a cape 
made of white fine lamb’s-wool cloth, as soft as velvet, 
is what you want for your little girl’s cloak. White 
cashmere, embroidered and wadded, is also used for 
such cloaks, 

Ten Years’ Patrron.—Shirr the front of your polo- 
naise, and pleat in panier style on the hips. Put two 
rosettes (called cabbages) of silk on the back to define 
Marguerite outlines. Have shirred satin on the cor- 
sage, and fringe on the edge. ‘ 

Trrvognoox.—Most modistes cord armholes again. 

InpvustRiovs.—Y ou will find the pattern of the shirred 
pointed bodice illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIL, 
one of the most stylish designs for a slender figure, 
It is used for wool, silk, and satin de Lyon dresses, 
The winter fashions for dress-making are decided, and 
will be found described in late numbers of New York 
Fashions at greater length than we have space for in 
thiscolumn. Cut paper patterns of the most approved 
designs for dresses and wraps are illustrated in the 
new catalogue. 

Mavpe.—An article on precious stones appeared in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIL. 

Mas. E. W.—Double zephyr is the same as tapestry 
worsted. The shade réséda is sage green, and beige is 
apale brown. Illustrations with directions for making 
church vestments were given in Bazar No. 87, Vol. X. 

A Kwyrrrer.—The directions given are correct. In 
that portion of the 5th round to which you refer, 
throw the thread over (on the needle) twice, knit 2 st. 
together, and repeat this process once. 

J. A. R.—We can not undertake to enumerate the 
most distinguished citizens of New York, or give the 
addresses of the wealthiest residents. Questions of 
this kind are wholly inadmissible. 

K. W.—Read about gloves in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. XII. Ruby, old gold, or wood col- 
ors are worn with black suits. Get undressed kid 
gloves to wear with your cashmere suit. 

B. L. W.—The pattern sent you is appropriate for 
cashmere. You should say “‘ Yes” and “* No” to equals, 
The name of the author of the book you mention is 
not officially announced, but is not what you suppose. 

Maus. J. W. E.—If by “the long tilters” yon mean 
hoop-skirts, or long bustles, we can inform you that 
they are not worn in Paris or in New York. Very 
small bustles are used, but most of the bouffant ap- 
pearance is still given by drapery outside of the skirt 
of the dress. 

H. L.—The amount of material required for each 
pattern is given with the detailed description that ac- 
companies it. 

Turnrse.—The round sofa pillows are very pretty. 
A striped India long shaw! is the best choice for a plain 
wrap. 

Nexutr 8.—A favorite book, a smoking-cap, an am- 
ber mouth-piece for cigarettes, some handsome hand- 
kerchiefs, a scarf-pin, a stylographic pen, an English 
morocco pocket-case for cards and notes, a lacquered 
chest for tobacco, a slipper case, a paper-knife of ivory 
or shell—any of these things will be an appropriate 
gift to your friend on his birthday. 

Jennix N.—Your sample was not inclosed. Bazar 
No. 38 or 40 will give you good models for your trav- 
elling dress. 

Covstn Hese.—Your poplin and velvet are stylish 
shades of garnet, not too gay for the street. Make a 
short suit by any of the cut paper patterns illustrated 
in Bazar No. 38 or 40, Vol. XII. That with the close- 
fitting basque and Marie Antoinette over-skirt is pop- 
ular. You could use lengthwise rows of your trimming 
on the front breadth, instead of the pleated flounces. 
Have a satin antique, or velvet, or felt bonnet of the 
same red shade. Silk cloaks will be worn again. Do 
not alter the shape of yours. Have it wadded, and 
pipe it with velvet, or else lengthen it by a border of 
velvet or of fur. The regrets are sent to the parents 
of the bride who issued the invitation. 

Miss M. J. B.—Short costumes are worn to day wed- 
dings when bonnets are worn, but only very young 
ladies have as yet adopted short dresses for evening 
weddings and other receptions. 

Sussoriser.—Your sample is invisible green armure. 
Make it by any of the short suit patterns illustrated 
in Bazar No. 38 or 40, Vol. XII. 

Miss E. A. F.—The book entitled The Ugly Girl Pa- 
pers contains all the information we can gather about 
depilatories, but we do not commend their use. The 
book will be sent you from this office, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 

Anniz.—Get figured wool goods with green ground 
and gay stripes or palm leaves to make a coat basque 
to wear with skirts of your green stuff, trimmed with 
borders of the figured goods. Have the upper part of 
your black suit of velvet, and the lower part satin ; for 
instance, a basque of brocaded velvet, with a short 
skirt, on which satin is draped to form two aprens, 
while panels of velvet hold the sides in place, or per- 
haps there are paniers of velvet. Demi-trains are not 
used for dreases that are to be worn in the street, but 





the short skirts used for street dresses are also used in 
the house. 
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Cap with Blue Satin Ribbon. 

Tux brim of this cap consists of a double piece of stiff lace thirteen inches and 
three-quarters long and an inch wide, which is held together on the ends and three 
inches and a quarter abeve by a band five inches and three-quarters long and an inch 
wide, and is joined with a crown of crépe lisse. The front of the brim is trimmed with 


two rows of pleated Breton lace an inch and three-quarters wide, headed with pleated 
blue satin ribbon. The crown is trimmed with lace, which is arranged on crépe lisse 

three falling rows as shown by the illustration, and caught with a knot of blue satin 
ibbon. The cap is trimmed on the sides with loops of blue satin ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and in the back with upright and falling loops of similar ribbon. 
Strings of blue satin ribbon 


Little Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The frame of this hat is covered with white satin, and is edged with a white 
satin ruffle underlaid with tulle an inch and seven-eighths wide, embroidered half an 
inch from the edge in chain stitch with white silk, and box-pleated on the inner edge. 
The seam of the ruffle is covered with white silk gimp. The hat is trimmed in front 
with loops of narrow satin ribbon and white silk cord and a spray of forget-me-nots. 
Similar cord, twisted, is laid across the crown on the left side, and arranged in scallops 
on the right. The cord scallops are underlaid with white satin ribbon, which is fur- 
nished in the back with a loop and an end. Strings of narrow white satin ribbon. 
Inside of the hat is set a double ruche of tulle edged with lace. 

Fig. 2.—The frame of this hat is covered with white satin, which for the crown is 
embroidered in chain stitch with white silk. The brim is trimmed with a satin ruffle 
two inches wide, which is embroidered in chain stitch, edged with lace half an inch 
wide, and pleated as shown by the illustration. The seam of the ruffle is covered with 
white silk gimp. The hat is trimmed in front with a pale pink rose, loops of white 
satin ribbon, and coarse white silk cord. On the right side the ruffle is turned up and 
fastened bya rose. In the back is set a bow of white satin ribbon, which also forms the 
A triple box-pleated ruche of tulle edged with lace forms the inside trimming. 


Cap with Amaranth Ribbon. 
For the brim of this cap cut of double stiff lace one piece eight inches and seven- 
eighths long and three inches and a quarter wide, slope it off on one (the front) edge 


strings 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Satiy Eventnc Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


from the middle toward the ends to a width of an inch and a half, wire it, and bind it 
with amaranth satin ribbon. On the front edge trim the brim with box-pleated lace 
an inch and three-quarters wide, and on the back set two overlapping pieces of Malines 
tulle, which are rounded off and trimmed with lace. The lower piece is fourteen 
iuches.and a half wide and four inches deep, and the upper piece nine inches and three- 
quarters wide and three inches and three-quarters deep. These parts are laid in pleats 
turning toward each other at the top. Cover the brim with three rows of pleated lace, 
between which are set loops of amaranth ribbon. A bow of similar ribbon trims the 
front. The barbes are made of lace with the straight edges turning toward each other. 


Lady’s Crochet Hood. 
Tuts hood is worked with white zephyr worsted and a wooden crochet-needle in a 


variety of the Afghan stitch, and is bordered with picots and a double row of loops of 
pale rost chenille-like worsted. The trimming consists of bows of narrow pink satin 


ribbon fastened on bunches of worsted loops, which are set on the hood as shown by | side, and is caught together with bands of printed mull. 


| is trimmed on the left side with a bow of mull as shown by Fig. 2, 


the illustration. 


Work the hood by the pattern Fig, 27, Supplement (having first 








Fig. 2.—Movussetine pe Larne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


| and seven-eighths in width, and is trimmed with pleated Breton 


| and seven-eighths long and an inch and a quarter wide, which is 


| pleated ruffle edged with lace an inch wide. 
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joined on the piece turned down), beginning at the bottom with a foundation of suitable 
length (245 stitches in the original, working loosely), and crochet on this in a variety of 
the Afghan stitch. For this, from the 2d pr. (pattern row) on (always in the Ist round 
taking up the stitches from the horizontal veins on the wrong side of the preceding pr.), 
work a suitable number of pr. (52 in the original), narrowing and widening to suit the 
pattern, and in the middle of the back of the cape work 8 inserted rows, at intervals of 
several pr. each. For the narrowing in the 2d round of the respective pr. cast off 2 or 8 
st. (stitch) together, as may be required, and for the widening in the Ist round of the 
respective pr. take up 2 st. instead of 1 st., casting off each of 
these st. separately in the 2d round. The inserted rows are 
worked from the 2d round (before finishing this), at the point 
where the work grows broader, taking up st. from all the st., 
casting them off, then finishing the 2d round of the preceding 
pr. Having arrived at the upper edge of the work, fold the 
st. of the last pr. double, and overseam them together from 
the wrong side. Then edge the hood all around with a picot 
row, as follows: * 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st., 1 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. (picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 se. on 































‘ig. 1.—Cravat Bow. 
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Fig, 1,—Moir Car. 


Crocuet) Hoop. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No, VI. 


the first of these), 1 
ch., pass over 1 st., 
and repeat from > ; 
finally, 1 se. on the 
first se. in this round. 
For the first row of 
loops fasten the 
worsted into the edge 
st. on which the p. 
were worked, on the 
wrong side, forming 
loops three inches 
and a quarter long. 
Work the second row 
in the same manner, 
but transposing the 
loops. Furnish the 
hood with the trim- 
ming, and to adjust 
it run a pink silk 
ribbon through the 
st. above the cape. 





Cravat Bows, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This cra- 
vat bow is made of 
black satin ribbon, 
shot with colored 
silk. Edge two pieces 
of the ribbon, each 
eight inches and a 
half long, on one side 
with pleated lace two 
inches wide, sew up 
the ends of each rib- 
bon, pleat the free 
upper edge, and set 
both pieces on a 
foundation of stiff 
lace, covering the 
seam with a knot of 
the ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This_ cra- 
vat bow is made of 
blue satin ribbon 
with silk colored 
flowers. Each end 
of the cravat meas- 
ures four inches and 
seven - eighths in 
length and two inches 





lace two inches wide as shown by the illustration. A knot of 


ribbon finishes the cravat. 


Mull Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuer brim of this cap is made of double stiff lace twenty inches 


laid in a pleat at the middle of the top, wired on the edge, bound 
with mull, and joined with a crown of mull. This brim is trimmed 
with a mull ruche an inch and three-quarters wide, and a side- 
On the right side of = \ 
the cap this ruffle is set on in spirals, which are finished at the = “\ \N 
top with pleated bands of mull with printed colored flowers. A ‘ am 

pleated strip of plain mull proceeds from the ruffle on the right 
The cap 
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Fig. 1.—CacHEMIRE DES 


Fig, 2.—Empossrp Vaivet Mantie. 
Inpes Dress. 


For pattern and description see lement 
- No, IL, Figs, lr aa 





For description see Suppl, o 
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Supplepent, No, VI., Fig. 27, 


Vatvet Mannie. 
tion see lement, 
8, cr aa ’ 
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Mignardise and Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 728. 

Tue insertion Fig. 1 is worked with fine crochet cotton and mignardise in two parts. On 
one side of the mignardise crochet the lst round as follows: Always alternately 6 de. (double 
crochet) on the next 6 loops, 5 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 2 loops. 2d round.— > 5 de. on 
the veins between the next 6 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 se. (single crochet) on the next 
5 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 38d round.—» 4 de. on the veins between the next 5 de. in 
the preceding reund, twice alternately 2 ch., 2 sc. on the next 
3 ch.; then 2 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round (on the 
other side of the mignardise).—Always alternately with 1 de. 
catch together the next 2 loops, 2 ch. This completes one- 
half of the insertion. The other half is worked in the same 
manner, but fasten the middle vein of the middle 2 ch. of the 
next pattern figure in the 3d round to the corresponding vein 
in the first half, observing the illustration (to do this drop the 
st. from the needle, insert this in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through). 


























The insertion Fig. 2 is worked with fine crochet cotton, as 


| Fig. 2.—Litrte 
Girw’s Har. 
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Fig. 


Cravat Bow. 





Cap WITH AMARANTH 
Ripson. 


1 Hoop. Fig. 2.—Mutt Cap, 


[See Fig. 1.] 





‘ 
iit as 
follows: 1st round (on 
one side of a piece of 
mignardise).— * Take 
up 3 st. from the next 3 
loops and work them off 
together, 3 ch., 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sec. on the first of 
these), 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the next p. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch. 3d 
round.—1 se. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 
4th round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 dot on the st. 
in the round before the 
last which is worked on 
the next p. in the Ist 
round, catching the next 
st.in the preceding round 
at the same time (for the 
dot three times alternate- 
ly take up 1 st., throw 
the thread over, then 
again take up 1 st. there, 
work off together all the 
st. which were taken up 
and the threads thrown 
over with 1 st., then work 
this off together with the 
st. on the needle), 5 se. 
on the upper veins of the 
next 5 st. On the other 
side of the mignardise 
crochet 4 rounds simi- 
lar to those before de- 
scribed. 
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India Muslin and 
Lace Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on p. 728. 
Tuts pleated neck-tie 
composed of three 
strips of India muslin 
each fifty-two inches 
long and three inches 
and three-quarters wide, 
and point d’esprit insertion an inch and a quarter wide. 


is 


Fig. 1.—Patn 
For description see Supplement. 


The neck-tie 


wide, and on the ends with insertion and deep side-pleated lace. 





FLORENTINE MARKETING AND SHOPPING. 


EOPLE who only spend a few weeks in an Italian town, and, as a 


ronized by foreigners, not unnaturally conclude that “things cost almost 
as much as at home.” Who does not know that doleful plaint? Who 


i . pk 

>Re Tet a 
SS wins _ — 
attempt to reduce a price is made, and the sense of despair when the 
apparently inflexible “Impossible” is pronounced? My dear compatriot, 
the polite merchant who utters that word with apparently regretful firm- 


ness is reading your features as easily as you read the page of the last new 


Fig. 3.—Sattnge anp Piusn Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IX., Figs, 86-44. 


is edged on the sides with point d’esprit lace an inch and a quarter | 
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novel. Your ignorance, your indecision, are as evident to him as to you—more 
evident, indeed, for you do not know how easily you are gulled, and he does, 
During the first few months of residence in a foreign city one must be cheated, 
and so pay for one’s experience ; but perhaps it may be in the power of the 
writer to save the reader a few francs. To begin, then, it is always safe in en- 
gaging servants to dispute the wages they claim. You may not be able invariably 
to arrange with them for less, and in some instances they may really have re- 
ceived what they demand, but generally it is easy to engage them for at least five 
francs less than they ask. If an arrangernent be made to the effect that they 
replace the articles they break, as is frequently done, a witness should always be 
present. The writer recently lost fifteen francs (the value of china damaged by 
a cook who was about to leave) because no witness was present when the ar- 
rangement that he should pay for his breakages was made, and also because his 
letter of recommendation had been given him before he had been required to pay 
for the things he had broken. 

every final arrangement is made. 

It is equally safe to dispute the cook’s prices ; 
but, if you are poor, very well worth your while. Generally your cook will prefer 
to bring his or her book at the end of the week, but you will lose certainly five 
or six francs—perhaps more—by such an arrangement. You must bear in mind, 
for your own comfort, the fact that the very same person who will unscrupulously 
cheat you in buying your provisions, will rarely steal them when they are bought, 
and that you may leave your purse about with perfect safety. All Italians will 
cheat in a bargain with foreigners; they do not regard it as dishonest, but 
merely as sharp bargaining. The matter of stealing, however, is quite another 
thing. The Tuscans, as a rule, are an honest race, and it is very rarely that the 
worst-cheated masters or mistresses find that their valuables have been stolen 
by their servants. 

The practice of cheating is carried out by every one who sells anything. 
From the street vender up to the jeweller and the merchant of bric-a-brac, there 
is a sliding scale of prices, which it requires time, patience, and familiarity with 
the language to learn; there are, indeed, no fixed prices, and although an adver- 
tisement to that effect adorns many a shop window, it is nearly always possibie 
to obtain a slight reduction, if one knows how. As a general rule, the shops 
most patronized by foreigners, and in which French and occasionally a little 
English are spoken, are the most unfairly and hopelessly expensive. We are 


In no case should the certificate be given until 


annoying, troublesome, certainly, 

















anp Brocn®ét Cacnemtre Dress. 


matter of course, frequent the merchants’ and dealers’ habitually pat- | 


| rows of the picturesque old houses of the quarter 
does not remember the feeling of helplessness with which the first timid | 





Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


not apt to notice this at first. Nearly everything in Europe is so much cheaper 
than in the United States that for the first few months we are cheated content- 
edly, and feel very economical. Afterward the horizon widens, we discover that 
we are spending at least a third more than our neighbors, and begin to learn to 
buy. It is not easy, and it is nearly always disagreeable, intensely disagreeable 
al case, however, in which / jeu vaut bien la chandelle. 

It is imperatively necessary to know something of market prices if you are 
to deal with your cook justly and successfully, and to this end an occasional 
walk through the market is essential. It is no unpleasant duty in Florence, 
as the market is in the oldest part of the city, and a walk through the long 
in which the market 
situated would repay one, independently of the practical advantage to be 
gained thereby. Bearing in mind the fact that the real price is never demanded, 
we may proceed to offer one-half, and finally conclude our bargaining by re- 
ducing by one-third the price demanded. It is difficult to give a tariff where 
| none exists, but American housekeepers will, as a general rule, find that mest, 
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game, and fish, are dearer in Italy than in the 
United States; eggs, poultry, milk, butter, and 
cheese, cheaper, as are also, of course, oil and 
wine. It is better, if possible, to buy oil by the 
quantity, a barrel or half barrel (the latter con- 
taining six flasks) at a time, and to buy a certain 
number of flasks of wine at a cantina (wine shop), 
as cooks usually make a large profit on oil and 
wine. Good ordinary red wine may be bought at 
a franc and twenty centimes to two francs the flask 
(a wine flask contains two bottles and a half). 
The better Italian red wines, Pomena, Chianti, 
wine of Elba (white and red), from a franc and a 
half to two francs a flask, The finer white wines, 
vino Santo, vino d'Asti, for three francs. Olive- 
oil when sold at retail is sold by weight, but if 
bought directly from the podera (farm), is sold 
by measure, and for nearly half the price. For 
example, during the past winter olive-oil was un- 
usually expensive, the best quality selling for 
sixty centimes a pound, or over three francs a 
flask. Equally good olive-oil, when bought by 
the half barrel, was almost half price. Wine 
may also be bought by the barrel directly from 
the vineyard in which it is made, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, it is better for a small family to make 
an arrangement with a cantina by which a cer- 
tain number of flasks may be sent weekly. In 
this way it will be impossible for the cook to 
cheat as regards wine. Some few other fixed 
prices there are, such as pats of fresh butter 
(brought fresh by the dairyman every morning 
for breakfast, with the milk). These cost twen- 
ty centimes (four cents) a pat. . Italian common 
bread—and no better bread is made—from five to 
seventeen cents a large round loaf; white rolls, 
five centimes (one cent) apiece ; Vienna bread, 
fifteen centimes (three cents) a small square loaf ; 
brown-bread, ten centimes the small square loaf. 
Milk, fifty centimes (ten cents) a flask. Milk 
flasks hold nearly two quarts. Cream, fifty cen- 
times (ten cents) a pint. Both milk and cream 
are very good in Tuscany. 

Ice is thirty centimes (six cents) a kilo (or uree 
pounds), and can be bought either at the venders 
of ice and frozen snow, or sent to the house daily. 
I mention this because I have met many Amer- 


icans who were longing for a glass of ice-water, . 


and supposed it to be an unattainable luxury. 
Fruit and vegetables are cheaper than with us, 
and are very good; but it is impossible to give a 
tariff, because the prices vary at different seasons 
of the year. 

Charcoal may be bought by the bollo, or sack. 
There are sacks containing a hundred and a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and others containing from 
eighty to ninety pounds. The largest bollos cost 
nine francs eighty centimes, and with good man- 
agement should last a cook nearly four weeks. 
Of course as small a quantity of charcoal as is 
desired may be bought. Wood costs thirty-eight 
francs a catasta,or load. I use the word load for 
want of a better; it does not translate catasta, 
which is essentially an Italian measure, and a 
measure, by-the-bye, in which the legnaio, or wood 
merchant cheats invariably, consistently, and as 
a matter of principle. Perhaps I may give a bet- 
ter idea of a catasta by saying that a catasta of 
wood lasted, in the winter, a family in which one 
frequent and two perpetual fires were kept burning, 
for over three weeks. These fires were in large 
open fire-places, and used to warm spacious and 
lofty rooms. Pine cones, used as kindling, cost 
a franc a hundred. They are dipped in resin, 
and are better than any other form of kindling. 
Facinotti, or small bunches of brush-wood, are also 
used for kindling fires. They ave sold on an av- 
erage ata franc a hundred. Coke is also burned 
somewhat extensively ; it costs six francs a hun- 
dred. Hard coal is never used in Italy, and could 
not be used. Harms (cakes of pressed tan-bark) 
also cost a franc a hundred, and close the list of 
Italian fuel. They burn well, but rether too rap- 
idly, and do not diffuse much heat. 

The space allotted to this article is too limited 
to allow of a description of Italian manufactures. 
Suffice it to observe that gloves are cheap and 
poor, and shoes comparatively dear, and not at 
all good. Silks, cheap but poor, with the excep- 
tion of the famous black silk made at Como, 
which is handsome and very durable. Linens, 
good, strong, and cheap, and flannels cheap, but 
coarse. Straw-work, for which Tuscany has been 
famous for centuries, is beautiful, durable, and 
reasonable ; so are mosaics, or terra 
cotta, majolica, and articles in bronze brass. 

An AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 





(Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 88, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ON SOME WILD DOWN ABOVE THE WINDY DEEP. 


Tne strong breath of the Atlantic, the perfect 
restfulness of her life at Penruth Place, did for 
Barbara what Alpine breezes and frequent change 
of scene had failed to do. The sweet wild-rose 
bloom came back to her cheek, the lustre to her 
eyes. If the dull permanent pain of despair, 
which poets call a broken heart, could kill of 
itself alone, Barbara would have surely died. But 
she carried her grief about with her, she bore 
her burden in 7 se and she went on living. 
Interest in life she had little. The grand old ro- 
mantic house was beautiful in her eyes, but it 
only seemed to her like a house in a picture. It 
had no part in her own life. She never thought 
of it as home. Home was the cottage in South 
Lane; the cozy little rooms—oh, how small they 
seemed, looking back at them from her present 
grandeur !—the half acre of garden, the familiar 
ebairs and tables, amidst which she had grown 
yas Those things must ever remain unutterably 





r. 
Her husband was very kind to her—kind in his 





own grim way, which was like harshness in other 
people. The grating voice, with its loud bass 
tones, startled her a little in these days, when her 
nerves were very weak. But she knew that, after 
his own peculiar fashion, he was good to her, 
good and forbearing, since he had told her how 
in her fever and delirium she had raved about 
her first lover. 

“T think if I had known how fond you were of 
that soldier, I should hardly have been fool enough 
to marry you, besotted as I was about you from 
the first hour I saw you,” he said one day, when 
he had been talking of her illness, 

“T told you that I had loved him with all my 
heart,” she faltered, meekly. 

“Had loved? Yes. But I believed it was a 
thing of the past.” 

“Tt was past, quite past. We had given each 
other up. But when I was ill the old days came 
back, just as earlier days came back sometimes 
in those long dreadful nights, and I fancied my- 
self a child again, playing at childish games with 
Flossie. You must not think of anything I said 
while I was ill, Vyvyan. Past and present were 
all in a tangle.” 

“ Well, it’s not worth thinking about, perhaps. 
You were very bad. It was not a lively honey- 
moon.” 

“T am sorry I gave you so much trouble.” 

“ Egad, I believe falling in love is all trouble. 
I would not give you up now I have got you ; but 
I know I was a happier man before I saw your 
face.” 

This was not a pleasant way of looking at 
things. Vyvyan had yielded to a fascination that 
was stronger than himself. He submitted, but 
he was angry with himself for submitting. He 
looked upon his love and his marriage as a fatality. 
If Barbara had loved him, he would have bowed 
to Fate, and rejoiced in his bondage. He would 
have been the most devoted, the most yielding of 
husbands. This rugged old tree would have 
vent like the tenderest sapling. But Barbara 
did not love him, and she was too frank to affect 
a love she could not feel. She was gentle and 
obedient, grateful for his kindness, but there her 
idea of duty ended. She had no idea that duty 
could constrain her to pretend affection. 

She bore her new honors with a gentle humility 
which ought to have disarmed her foes. Even 
Priscilla could find no cause for complaint, though 
she had been compelled to hand over her cher- 
ished housekeeping keys, and to sink into a sub- 
ordinate position in a house where she bad been 
sole mistress so long. 

Strange for Barbara, whose only notion of an 
establishment was the all-comprehensive Amelia, 
to find herself mistress of half a dozen women- 
servants and as many men in-door and out-door. 
The middle-aged butler, who had washed spoons 
and glasses in his boyhood in the same pantry 
where he now decanted his wine and read his 
newspaper, took kindly to the young wife; not so 
much for the love he bore her as for his honest 
dislike of Priscilla. That lady’s spiritual views 
had weighed heavily on the whole household. She 
had been a sworn foe to followers, to all kitchen 
revelries. She had been hard as the granite of 
her native hills. And now with a young wife the 
servants felt that things would be differently man- 

There would be a slackening of the reins. 

Little as he spent upon himself, and hard as 
he was in all business transactions, Vyvyan Pen- 
ruth was liberal in his ideas as a master. He had 
been brought up to consider a house full of serv- 
ants as part of himself—not for rank or state, 
but for old time-honored custom. His father had 
kept so many servants, and he would keep the 
same number. He did not give large wages. La- 
bor was cheap in that remote western world, but 
he would have no stint in his kitchen and serv- 
ants’ hall. 

It had been in vain that his sister had told him 
there were more cats than could catch mice. 

“T like to see the cats about the place,” he said. 
“Tt’s I who have to pay for them. You needn’t 
trouble.” 

“T am too conscientious not to be troubled by 
wasteful ways and idleness, which is pernicious 
to soul and body,” retorted Priscilla. 

“Tdleness! Why, there’s no one in the house 
as idle as you,” growled her brother. “ You do 
nothing but write twaddling letters to other old 
tabbies, and read pious books.” 

“T am trying to prepare myself for a world 
where I shall have many things that are denied 
me here, Vyvyan, and where I shall be better un- 
derstood,” said Miss Penruth, with dignity. 

Barbara’s chief pleasure at Penruth Place was 
the flower garden. That was a real delight. To 
inhabit a land where roses and myrtle grew and 
flourished, as they grew and flourished here, was 
almost as good as being a princess in a fairy tale. 
When her husband saw that she was fond of flow- 
ers, he engaged her an extra gardener. 

“Have as many men about as you like,” he 
said; “so long as you leave my sister her dahlia 
garden, you can do what you please with the rest. 
If you’d like a hot-house, I'll build you one, so 
that you may have flowers to ornament your 
rooms in winter.” 

“ You are very good,” murmured Barbara, won- 
dering, as she always wondered, at his rough kind- 
ness, knowing how little she had done to deserve 
it. “I don’t want to give you any trouble.” 

“Tt will be no trouble. I shall just order a 
man to come from Launceston and build a hot- 
house. Coles, your new gardener, knows all about 
it. Since you don’t want to make any alteration 
in the house, you may as weil have your own way 
in the garden. Fine roses, these yellow ones, 
aren’t they?” he went on, sniffing at a Marshal 
Niel. “Do you remember my bringing you a 
bunch of yellow roses once when you were ill ? 
I had only seen you twice at that time, yet you 
had taken hold of my life. I was miserable about 
you.” 

Did she remember? Could she ever forget 
that wretched time, when she was lying sick to 





death with sorrow? The sight of yellow roses 
brought back the old pain. She could see Flos- 
sie bouncing into the room and flinging the flow- 
ers on her bed. 

“T want to make you happy if I ean,” pursued 
her husband, this being one of his rare moments 
of confidence. - “I am glad you are satisfied with 
the old house as it stands, and the old furniture, 
which has been in it ever since Cromwell’s time.” 

“Satisfied !” echoed Barbara. “ Have you for- 
gotten the home I came from—the old chairs and 
tables and odd bits of china, and the cottage pi- 
ano in our parlor at Camberwell? And yet that 
is my ideal of a home. I have the same kind of 
feeling about it, I suppose, that a bird has about 
his nest—mere twisted wisps of grass and bits of 
twigs and scraps of wool, yet it is his highest no- 
tion of comfort.” 

“T hope you will get to like Place as well as 
you liked Camberwell.” 

“Perhaps in time; but I must grow to it, you 
see. I know that it is a grand old house, and ex- 
actly like an ogre’s palace in a fairy tale.” 

“ And I am like the ogre ?” 

“You are a very good-natured ogre,” Barbara 
answered, with one of her rare smiles. 

“T try to be. I try to make you happy. Do 
you know that I have ordered a new carriage for 
you? Mine were all dropping to pieces, worn 
out with long disuse. I have ordered a landau, 
and I am going to get you a pony-carriage, which 
you can drive yourself. I have told Mark to look 
out for a pair of ponies.” 

“ How generous you are!” cried Barbara, flush- 
ing with absolute pleasure; “and how pleased 
mother and Flossie will be—when—if—they come 
to see me!” 

“ Ah, by-the-way, you wanted them to come to 
you, didn’t you? I remember your saying some- 
thing about it. Let them come as soon as you 
like.” 

Barbara stood on tiptoe and kissed him, the 
first spontaneous kiss she had given him since he 
had been her husband. 

“Do you really mean it ?”’ she cried, enchanted. 
“May they really and truly come, and are you 
sure you won’t mind ?” 

“Why should I mind? Have them here to- 
morrow if it will make you happy. I want to 
see you smile and to hear you laugh as you did 
that first night at the play.” 

“Ah,” sighed Barbara, with a sharp sudden 
pang, “so many things have happened since 
then?” 

“ What things ?” 

“T have grown so much older.” 

“Why, it’s only a year ago.” 

She wrote to her mother that night a letter 
overflowing with love, and with a flavor of real 
happiness in it which her former letters had nev- 
er had, though she had made them elaborately 
cheerful. Writing home had been one of her 
chief consolations. She had described the house 
and garden, the tors, the moors, the heather, and 
granite—every feature of her new home; she had 
praised her husband ; she had spoken kindly of 
good-natured sauntering Mark; she had even 
found a good word for Priscilla. 

“She is very, almost painfully, religious,” she 
wrote; “but I have no right to find fault with 
her for that, as no doubt she is thoroughly sin- 
cere. She has a fortune of her own, you know, 
quite independent of her brother’s; so she has 
no motive for pretending.” 

To-night she wrote in wild spirits : 

“You are to come at once, darling—‘ directly 
minute,’ as old nurse used to say to us—as soon 
as ever rail and coach will bring you. Don’t 
trouble about gowns or luggage of any kind; 
bring anything or nothing. Don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, say you must have a week to get ready, as 
you usually do about everything, you dear slow- 
coach ; but just put your brushes and combs in 
a carpet-bag, and come off at once! I have heaps 
of money, and we can buy all you want at Launces- 
ton, where the shops are very good, though not 
nearly equal to the Walworth Road. Ever dear 
one, I am so happy at the thought of seeing you 
after our first weary parting ; and oh, how shall 
I ever let you go back to dear old Camberwell 
again? And I wonder how you will feel in this 
old Cromwellian mansion, where nobody but serv- 
ants are ever allowed to do any sweeping or 
dusting, and where all things go in a slow monot- 
onous way, as if the house was managed by clock- 
work. Andthe gardens! Ah, those will delight 
you. But Flossie will call the place dull, no 
doubt, for there is not a single shop to look at on 
the moor; and I dare say she will get tired of the 
two big brown tors that are always staring at one 
solemnly, as much as to say, ‘You poor, con- 
temptible, modern, evanescent creatures, we were 
here before the Flood; we shall be here at the 
Day of Judgment.’” 

There was great rejoicing at Camberwell when 
Barbara’s invitation came. Mrs. Trevornock and 
her younger daughter had been enjoying a de- 
lightful change of air at quiet little Broadstairs, 
with alternations of gayety at Margate and Rams- 
gate; and the sea-breezes and novelty of life had 
helped to restore Mrs. Trevornock to perfect 
health and strength. But the grand restorative 
was that ease of mind which came from a secure 
future, and the delightful idea that Barbara was 
established for life in her rightful position as a 
great lady. It never entered into her thoughts 
that she had done wrong in promoting her daugh- 
ter’s marriage with Vyvyan Penruth. She was 
not the kind of woman who would have deliber- 
ately sold her child into bondage. Yet she had 
been made somewhat uneasy now and then by 
the tone of her darling’s letters, which, though 
studiously cheerful, did not breathe the spirit of 
happiness, The girl had written about outward 
things, of herself and her own feelings hardly 
at all, of her husband only a few words now and 
then, telling them that he had been very good to 
her. But now this letter was full of life and sun- 
shine, as if written by the happy Bab of old days, 





before the coming of Captain Leland, before the 
beginning of love and sorrow. 

There was a happy day of tremendous bustle, 
hurried starching and ironing, and packing of a 
new trunk and a new portmanteau, bought for 
the occasion; and then, early in the fresh Septem- 
ber morning, Mrs. Trevornock and her daughter 
left South Lane in a four-wheel cab, on their way 
to the railway station. 

It was a very long journey, but a happy one; a 
feast of green fields and hill and valley, glimpses 
of distant woodland, winding streams, and rustic 


Villages ; and lastly, the grandeur of a wild range 


of pasture on the skirts of Dartmoor, over which 
they travelled in a stage-coach; and then came 
Launceston, and Barbara’s own carriage to meet 
the travellers. It was an old-fashioned britzska, 
much the worse for wear, which looked as if it 
had been built in the year one, as Flossie pertly 
observed, when she had established herself com- 
fortably in the roomy back seat, with her bonnet 
box, parasol, and umbrella, and divers minor par- 
cels, on the seat opposite her; but as Barbara 
was to have a new barouche immediately, the 
shabbiness of the existing carriage counted for 
nothing. 

“Now, I do feel thankful to Providence,” Mrs. 
Trevornock exclaimed, piously ; “ for I am sitting 
in my daughter’s carriage, and the dream of my 
life is realized.” 

“Oh,” said Flossie, “ then I suppose you have 
no dream to be fulfilled about poor little me and 
my carriage ?” 

“My dear Flossie, you know what a bright 
clever girl I think you; but Barbara was born to 
be distinguished. Nobody has ever denied your 
good looks ; but her beauty is—well, really, you 
know—” . 

“Don’t be apologetic,” said Flossie. “I’m 
quite willing to admit Bab’s superiority ; but I 
should like to think there was a carriage—some- 
thing better than this family ark, which positively 
smells of dry-rot—looming in the future for me.” 

“ Why not, dear ?” said the sanguine mother. 
“With such opportunities as Barbara can give 
you, you ought to make a splendid match.” 

They were climbing slowly up the steep Launces- 
ton street by this time, and Flossie was looking ea- 
gerly right and left for bonnets and haberdashery. 

“Bab may well call this place inferior to the 
Walworth Road,” she exclaimed at last ; “there’s 
not a shop worth looking at.” 

Half an hour later Miss Trevornock found her- 
self face to face with primeval nature in the 
shape of the Cornish tors. 

“‘ What big brown things !” she exclaimed, con- 
temptuously, being of a temper which would not 
have been overawed by Mont Blanc. “ Are those 
the creatures your Tre, Pol, and Pens make such 
a fuss about? I expected to see them ever so 
much higher.” 

Mrs. Trevornock’s memory had wandered back 
to the distant past. 

“ When Mr, T. brought me to Cornwall after 
my honey-moon, the bells were rung to welcome 
me,” she said, pensively. 

“Then I hope pa was not expected to pay 
the ringers,” retorted Flossie, “for ’'m sure he 
wouldn’t have done it.” 

“No, dear; your grandmother paid for every- 
thing. She was the soul of generosity ; and she 
welcomed me as lovingly as if I had been her 
own daughter. You don’t remember your grand- 
mother ?” 

“How should I, when I never saw her ?” 
snapped Flossie. “But I think she must have 
been a most extraordinary woman.” 

“ How so, dear ?”’ 

“For being so nice herself, and yet contriving 
to have such a son as Mr. T.” 

After about an hour’s drive they came to the 
lodge gates, and Mrs. Trevornock flushed with tri- 
umph as she entered her daughter’s park. Her 
imagination, always fervid, had pictured a grand- 
er domain, larger timber, oaks as magnificent as 
those at Stoneleigh, beeches as fine as those of 
the New Forest, wooded glades dotted with deer. 
This sweep of upland pasture, with its screen of 
stunted oak and Scotch fir, hardly came up to her 
expectations. But when they passed the bound- 
ary between park and garden, and approached 
the fine old house, gray and lichened, with its rich- 
ly mullioned windows looking out upon them like 
grave historic faces, the mother’s breast swelled 
with rapture. 

“What a noble mansion, Flossie!” she cried. 
“Tt is like one of the show places I used to be 
taken to see when I was a girl.” 

But here was something that went nearer to 
the maternal heart than the mansion; here was 
Barbara herself standing in the porch in a white 
gown waiting for her mother and sister. She ran 
to the carriage door; she could hardly wait till 
the steady old coachman had pulled up his horses, 
before her arms were round her mothgr’s neck, 
and she was crying and laughing on her shoul- 
der in a rapture of affection that was almost hys- 
terical. 

“Dear mother, what a century since I have 
seen you! And how well you are looking! Flos- 
sie too.” 

“We had three weeks at Broadstairs, you know, 
dear,” explained Mrs. Trevornock, with tears in 
her pretty eyes. 

“Tt was lovely,” said Flossie. ‘Such stylish 
people; the band played every afternoon before 
the Albion; lodgings a fabulous price.” 

Barbara led her mother into the house, that 
happy parent gazing at everything with awe and 
admiration. 

“My dearest child,” she faltered, “I never felt 
so proud in my life. Such a glorious old house! 
such a heavenly garden! What a good man your 
husband must be !” 

“ Yes,” sighed Barbara, “ he is all that is good.” 

And then Mrs. Trevornock felt a gentle thrill 
of self-approbation. How wise she had been! 


how truly she had played a mother’s part! and 
what a lucky stroke Flossie had made in losing 
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that foolish letter, which would have spoiled ev- 
erything! 

“Providence has been very good to us,” she 
thought, complacently. 

“Flossie,” began Barbara, in a confidential 
tone, “I hope you'll be very polite to Miss Pen- 
ruth.” 

“T'll do my best,” replied Flossie ; “ but I have 
made up my mind to hate her. Of course she’s 
the image of Mr. Penruth ?” 

“She’s not in the least like him.” 

“Then she ought to be,” retorted Flossie. “ It 
is a gross impertinence for the members of a fam- 
ily to set up an individuality of their own.” 

“ Will you come straight up to your rooms and 
get ready for dinner, or would you like a cup of 
tea first, mother darling ?” asked Barbara. 

People in this dark period of history contrived 
to exist without the now indispensable five-o’clock 
tea; but Barbara felt that this was an occasion 
for abnormal tea-drinking. 

“T think a cup of tea would revive us,” said 
Mrs. Trevornock. 

“You shall have it in your own room, dearest, 
and then you need not face Miss Penruth till you 
are refreshed.” 

“JT suppose you call her Priscilla ?” suggested 
Flossie. 

“T have not arrived at that yet.” 

“Then you are getting on very slowly.” 

They all three went up the dark old staircase 
in a loving cluster. Vyvyan and Mark were out; 
Priscilla was in the retirement of her own room, 
where she spent a considerable portion of her life 
reading, writing letters, laboring at some elaborate 
piece of fancy-work, or making coarse and home- 
ly raiment for divers ancient pensioners. Barba- 
ra and her guests had the house all to themselves, 
She took them to the rooms she had brightened 
and embellished for their occupation. There weré 
flowers in abundance on mantel-piece and table; 
the faded and sombre hues of the past made a 
harmonious background for the rich damask of 
roses, the vivid scarlet of geraniums. 

Gilmore, Barbara’s special attendant, a plump, 
fair-haired young woman, brought the tea on a 
massive old silver tray, with cake, and home- 
made biscuits, and clotted cream, and honey- 
comb. 

“T hope you don’t expect me to eat any dinner, 
Bab,” cried Flossie, “ for I am going to enjoy my- 
self now.” 

Mrs. Trevornock reposed in the slumberous cor- 
ner of an old-fashioned sofa, sipping strong tea, 
and contemplating her surroundings dreamily, too 
full of content for much speech. Through the 
open lattice, the one practicable opening in the 
wide Tudor window, came the breath of land and 
sea, flowers and ocean-weeds. Yonder, far away, 
rose the Cornish mountains, remote, inaccessible 
save to a hardy climber. The grave old room 
looked as it had looked on Puritan and Cavalier 
in days when there was trouble in the land, and 
New Place was a comfortable refuge for the hunt- 
ed Royalist. What a contrast to the modern shab- 
biness of South Lane, Camberwell ! 

The comfortable little house, which till now had 
been a thing of beauty and a perennial source of 
pride, must henceforward seem ineffably shabby 
to Mrs. Trevornock. Yet there was no touch of 
envy mingled with her admiration. It seemed to 
her only the rightful order of things that Barbara 
should inhabit a noble old mansion, while her 
mother and sister dwelt far off in humility, and 
looked up to her from their remoteness as to a 
new Esther, glorified and beautified by her wealthy 
lord’s surroundings. Mrs. Trevornock folded her 
hands, and felt that she had done her duty. 

Those were haleyon days for Barbara—a peer- 
less September. Every eye in England was turn- 
ed to the Crimea, every thought was of news from 
the seat of war; but Barbara heard of repulse 
or victory with only a languid interest. He was 
not there. Her soldier, her hero, was far away 
in that remoter world, where battles as desperate 
and victories as grand had been fought and won 
for the last hundred years, with hardly an inter- 
val in the march of conquest. Sevastopol fell, 
and even in this far West there was ringing of 
bells, and bonfires were lighted, and tar-barrels 
blazed as gayly as on St. John’s Eve; but Bar- 
bara was absorbed in the delight of her mother’s 
society, and took the faintest notice of bells and 
bonfires. The rose bloom had come back to her 
cheeks, the lustre to her lovely eyes. Vyvyan 
looked on and understood, with a bitter sense of 
wrong, her great capacity for loving, and her in- 
ability to love him. 

“What affection she lavishes on mother and 
sister! how passionately she loved that Indian 
soldier! Yet to me she is cold as marble. What 
a besotted idiot I was when I married her!” 

He had tried, according to his lights, to win 
her love; he had been kind, liberal, and indul- 
gent, but he felt that he had failed. She was 
grateful; she gave him respect, obedience, defer- 
ence, as her part of the bargain; but he was no 
nearer her heart than he had been when she yield- 
ed herself, sltrinkingly, reluctantly, to his first 
kiss, the solemn kiss of betrothal. 

“Fool! fool! fool!” he said to himself, in bit- 
terest self-scorn; and then he lapsed back into 
his old self, and was hard and grumpy and mat- 
ter-of-fact as of yore—a man living within him- 
self, and taking little delight in life. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Trevornock and Flossie were 
revelling in all the good things of this life, daw- 
dling away sunny mornings in a garden running 
over with roses, waxing sleek and fat upon much 
Cornish cake and Cornish cream, going for long 
drives to choice bits of scenery, taking their lunch- 
eon with them, for the delight of eating uncom- 
fortably among the slippery serpentine rocks 
where the gulls and cormorants lived, or on some 
breezy hill-top, swept by all the winds that blow 
across the wide Atlantic. Flossie inspected the 
neighboring scenery most completely, and turned 
up her small nose at the oldest-established lions 
on the Cornish coast, making light of Tintagel, 


we shall have to account, we should hardly spend 





and expressing herself irreverently about Logan 
Stones, cromlechs, and thé Druids generally. 

Miss Penruth had no share in these amuse- 
ments. Barbara invited her politely and formal- 
ly to take her seat in the family carriage, the new 
landau, roomy, substantial, and comfortable—a 
carriage that would have held six as easily as it 
held four. “Iam not fond of long drives,” Pris- 
cilla replied, stiffly ; “I consider them a waste of 
life.” 

“One must spend one’s life somehow,” said 
Barbara, with a faint sigh. 

“Tf we thought of our lives as talents for which 


them driving about to look at cliffs and rocks,” 
retorted Priscilla, with a wrathful glance at Flos- 
sie, whose very presence affected her as a scarlet 
flag affects a bull. 

“T don’t think we shall find our account in the 
skies stand any the worse for the happy innocent 
hours we have spent admiring the beauty of the 
earth,” protested this young lady. 

“TI can not argue with flippancy,” said Miss 
Penruth. 

“No one would ever accuse you of being flip- 
pant,” returned Flossie. 

“T was talking of your flippancy, Miss Trevor- 
nock.”” 

“Then you ought to have made yourself clear- 
er.” 

There had been numerous skirmishes between 
the two ladies, Flossie generally getting the best 
of the argument, or, at any rate, by the pertness 
of her manner appearing to come victorious out 
of the fray. Never had Miss Penruth disliked 
any one so intensely, and her capacity for dislike 
was large. Mark, on the contrary, had taken kind- 
ly to the lively Flossie, Her vivacity amused him, 
and distracted him from those gloomy thoughts 
that had of late oppressed him. She was his ideal 
of agreeable young ladyhood. He wondered at his 
brother’s folly in chosing the elder sister. What 
was a little beauty more or less? Mark had found 
out by hard experience that well-cut features and 
a brilliant complexion will not of themselves alone 
make a man’s fireside pleasant to him. His real 
need in life, did he but know it in time, is a cheer- 
ful, sweet-tempered companion, light of foot over 
the stony ways of fortune, with a spirit brave 
enough to face an occasional tempest, a mind sun- 
nier than the sunshine when all is fair. Flossie 
seemed to Mark just this kind of a girl. Her 
tongue was sharp, but her temper and heart were 
excellent. 

“T suppose your mother-in-law and her daugh- 
ter are settled here for life,” Priscilla said to her 
brother one day, when he happened to be at home 
at luncheon, and they two were lunching alone 
together, while Barbara and her guests were far 
afield. “Mrs. Penruth seems so happy, and has 
changed so much for the better, as far as 
spirits go, since they have come, that it would be 
a pity to send them away.” 

“Yes, she is very happy with them,” Vyvyan 
answered, moodily. 

“Yet you could hardly have counted upon that 
when you married.” 

“Counted upon what ?” 

“Upon having your mother-in-law fixed here 
for life.” 

“She is not fixed for life; they are going home 
in a week or so,” answered Vyvyan ; and he made 
up his mind that they should go home. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE SURGEON AND THE 
MOGUL’S DAUGHTER. 


T was the summer of the year 1651. Shah 
Jehan, grandson of the mighty Akbar, had 
been for four-and-twenty years on the throne 
of the Great Mogul. He was the most magnifi- 
cent and luxurious of all the Moguls. Before the 
radiant and amazing splendors of his court all 
the pomp and glory of the greatest monarchs of 
the West paled into insignificance. He had been 
known to spend a million and a half sterling upon 
a birthday festival. His royal progresses through 
his dominions surpassed in deur and sump- 
tuous display all that even the Oriental imagina- 
tion had conceived. Travellers told with awe of 
the acres of land covered with carpets of silk and 
gold; of the stately pavilions glittering with dia- 
monds and pearls ; of the gorgeous tents of crim- 
son velvet embroidered with gold, supported by 
massive poles forty feet high, and stretching over 
long miles of level country; of the seven re- 
splendent thrones studded with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls ; of the world-renowned Peacock 
Throne, Shah Jehan’s own fanciful invention, so 
called from a peacock with its tail spread, the na- 
tural colors faithfully represented in sapphires, em- 
eralds, rubies, and pearls, which formed the chief 
ornament and design of a mass of diamonds and 
other precious stones valued at six millions and 
a half sterling. 

They told, too, of the elephants that looked like 
shining mountains of jewelry—elephants trained 
to kneel before the throne and do reverence to 
the Great Mogul with their trunks—whose keep 
cost five hundred rupees apiece per month; of 
the magnificent horses on whose bridles and sad- 
dles the gems stood thick as dew-drops on a lawn 
at sunrise; and of a thousand other lustrous and 
dazzling marvels, the mere mention of which made 
men stand agape with wonder and astonishment. 
Not Solomon in all his glory could compare in 
lavish splendor with Shah Jehan, the Great 
Mogul. 

And now, after nearly ten years of incessant 
war, there was peace in the Mogul Empire, and 
the Emperor had come to enjoy his well-earned 
repose, and revel in the luxury which he loved, 
at his capital Delhi—that Delhi which he had 
restored to more than its ancient glory, whose 
marble halls and spacious courts and golden 
domes and stately mosques he could proudly 
boast were unequalled anywhere for grace and 





beauty and sublimity. For Shah Jehan had a 
passion for noble and beautiful buildings, the 
mausoleum which he erected to his wife at Agra, 
known as the Taj Mahal, standing to this day as 
one of the noblest monuments in the world. 

But passionately as Shah Jehan loved luxury 
and magnificence, gorgeous pageants, and splen- 
did buildings, there was something he loved more 
passionately still, and that was his eldest daughter. 
In all his vast empire there was no lovelier, more 
charming, or more accomplished lady than the 
Padshah Begum. Shah Jehan idolized this his 
favorite child. She was his constant companion. 
She enjoyed his confidence to an extent which 
men very rarely allow to women in the East. Her 
lively conversation, her skill in the use of musical 
instruments, her gift of melodious song, could 
always charm him into amiability. She was the 
light of his life, the only being that, since the 
death of his queen, he really loved. His sons he 
distrusted and suspected, and not without reason, 
for filial affection was a virtue which had always 
been conspicuous by its absence among the sons 
of the Moguls, and he was himself destined to die 
a prisoner in the hands of his own son Aurung- 
zebe, who deposed him. It was on his daughter, 
therefore, that he lavished all the tenderness that 
was in his heart. The Padshah Begum was now 
in her twenty-second year, and in the full flower 
of her beauty and womanhood. Who could have 
dreamed that so fair a lily could be blighted in a 
single night ? 

It was an evening in July; Shah Jehan lay 
dozing under the gentle fanning of the punkah, 
when he was roused by a piercing shriek, follow- 
ed in quick succession by a series of shrieks, each 
more heart-rending and blood-curdling than the 
last. He raised himself to listen. It was appar- 
ently from the women’s apartments that these 
appalling cries proceeded. Whilst he listened, 
the shrieks grew fainter and fainter, and were 
succeeded by a wailing sound, as of many voices 


moaning. Suddenly the curtains were pushed . 


aside, and a servant, pale, trembling, and breath- 
less, entered and prostrated himself before the 
Emperor. He was impatiently asked what his 
tidings were. Groaning and beating his breast 
with his hands, he stammered out his news— 
news that made Shah Jehan leap to his feet, 
while his swarthy cheek grew livid with pallor, 
and he stood rooted to the ground with horror 
and amazement. For the news was that the 
Padshah Begum had been burned to death! It 
was but for a moment that Shah Jehan stood 
there petrified and horror-stricken. In another 
instant he had darted off in the direction of the 
princess’s apartments to learn for himself whether 
the dreadful tidings were true or not. He was 
like a maniac as he burst into the chamber where 
his daughter lay upon a couch, surrounded by her 
women, wailing and wringing their hands. Al- 
ready two of the court physicians were there, 
and were stripping the charred remnants of her 
robes ‘from the scorched and blistered limbs. 
She was not indeed actually dead, as the mes- 
senger had reported, but she had fainted from 
the terrible agony of her wounds, and lay there 
quite unconscious. The ghastly sight almost de- 
prived the Great Mogul of his senses; distracted 
and overwhelmed with grief, he flung himself be- 
side his beloved daughter, and passionately called 
upon her to speak to him. Then he turned to 
the physicians and implored them to restore his 
daughter to life, promising them the most extrav- 
agant rewards if they succeeded. But the physi- 
cians, however skilled they may have been at cur- 
ing internal diseases, were bunglers at healing 
wounds. They shook their heads gravely, and 
seemed to think the case hopeless. 

It was then that the Grand Vizier, Assud Khan, 
bethought him of the English traders at Surat. 
He remembered that the surgeons who came over 
in the East-Indiamen had wrought some wonder- 
ful cures, and had acquired a high reputation for 
surgical skill, He therefore suggested to his 
master that an express should be sent immediate- 
ly to Surat, with orders to travel day and night, 
and bring back with the utmost speed an English 
surgeon. It wasa “far cry” from Delhi to Surat ; 
but the express had extraordinary powers to take 
what horses or supplies he needed from whomso- 
ever he pleased on his journey; and by dint of 
travelling day and night as fast as horses could 
carry him, it was just possible that the English 
surgeon might be brought to Delhi before it was 
too late. 

The KX East-Indiaman had just arrived 
at Surat from England when the imperial ex- 
press dashed into the settlement. The ship’s 
chief surgeon, Gabriel Boughton, had gone ashore, 
and was at the residence of the Company’s factor 
when the Mogul’s messenger was announced. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Boughton offered 
to return at once with the express. The factor 
privately warned him that should his skill fail, 
things might be made very unpleasant for him at 
the Mogul’s court. But the young surgeon had 
plenty of pluck and self-reliance ; and, besides, 
the thought of having such a patient as the favor- 
ite daughter of the Great Mogul excited his pro- 
fessional ambition. It would be sheer madness 
to throw away such a splendid chance of winning 
wealth and distinction simply because there was 
some risk attaching to it. And so, without fur- 
ther parley, Gabriel Boughton prepared to start 
for Delhi. 

In less than two hours from the arrival of the 
messenger, the English surgeon was riding at 
headlong speed on the mission which was to make 
or mar his fortunes. Weary, anxious, and almost 
exhausted, Gabriel Boughton reached the Mogul’s 
palace, and was rejoiced to learn that he was not 
too late. He was led at once to the apartments 
of the Padshah Begum, and there he found Shah 
Jehan, who had never left his daughter’s side. 
Haggard and worn and wan from constant watch- 
ing, sleepless anxiety, and poignant grief, the 
Great Mogul looked almost as fit a subject for 
the doctor’s skill as his unhappy daughter. The 


moment he saw the face of the English surgeon, 
he rushed to him, clutched him by the arm, and 
in imploring accents besought him to cure his 
daughter, declaring on his sacred oath that what- 
ever reward the surgeon might ask should be 
granted him, were he but successful. To have 
the richest and most magnificent monarch in the 
world thus a suppliant almost at his feet might 
well have shaken the strongest nerves. But 
Gabriel Boughton was calm and collected, and 
set about the delicate and critical task before him 
in that cool, business-like manner which was even 
then a marked characteristic of English surgeons, 
and which served more than anything else to in- 
spire the natives of India with confidence in their 
skill. 

By his unwearying attention, his patient care, 
and skillful treatment, Gabriel Boughton succeed- 
ed in effecting a complete cure. Notonly was the 
Padshah Begum restored to health, but her beauty 
was little if at all impaired by the terrible injuries 
she had suffered. The gratitude and joy of Shah 
Jehan knew no bounds. The Grand Vizier, As- 
sud Khan, to whom Gabriel Boughton owed his 
introduction to the imperial court, was commis- 
sioned to inform the fortunate surgeon that on a 
certain day the Great Mogul would grant him a 
special audience in state, that he might then claim 
his reward, and that whatever he might demand 
the Emperor pledged himself to grant. The Grand 
Vizier was obsequious in his manner, knowing 
how politic it was to secure the good graces of a 
rising favorite, and even ventured to hint at a 
future so brilliant and dazzling that Gabriel’s 
brain went dizzy at the prospect. Left to his own 
meditations, the surgeon pondered deeply over his 
position. He was young, he was good-looking, 
he was ambitious. Here was a father whose 
heart was full of the most extravagant and rev- 
erential thankfulness toward him; here was a 
daughter equally grateful, and even more favor- 
ably disposed toward him than her father. What 

2 +» prevent him from asking her hand, and 
in ag the most powerful and influential per- 
sonage at the court of the Great Mogul? To 
Western ideas such an aspiration might seem too 
audacious and romantic to be entertained for a 
moment; but in the East there were plenty of 
precedents for such a reward, granted for serv- 
ices of great value: why should he not make 
this bold bid for position and fortune ? 

The day appointed for the state audience with 
the Great Mogul arrived. Seated on his splendid 
throne, the high heron plumes, clasped with dia- 
monds, adding majesty to his face, his dress one 
blaze of brilliants, by his side, unveiled, the 
beautiful Padshah Begum, around him his mag- 
nificent retinue of nobles, scarcely less gorgeous- 
ly clad than himself, Shah Jehan prepared to re- 
ceive the man who had done him a service which, 
as he gazed lovingly at the sweet face beside him, 
it seemed that the whole of his imperial treasury 
was hardly rich enough to repay. The English- 
man bowed low as he came into the presence of 
the Emperor. Then Shah Jehan beckoned him 
to come nearer, took him by the hand, and look- 
ing significantly at the Padshah Begum, bade him 
name his reward. There was breathless silence 
as the young Englishman opened his lips. And 
what was the price he claimed for his services ? 
He asked for no private emolument ; he sought 
no selfish advancement; he simply solicited that 
his countrymen, the traders of the East India 
Company, might have liberty to trade free of all 
duties in Bengal, and establish factories in that 
province! What the Padshah Begum thought of 
this unromantic request, or whether she had ever 
dreamed of any such romantic termination to the 
episode as the Grand Vizier had vaguely hinted 
at, history does not say. But Shah Jehan him- 
self was profoundly impressed with the magna- 
nimity and unselfishness of the English surgeon, 
and gave his solemn word that the most ample 
privileges and opportunities for trading should be 
granted to the English merchants. 

Boughton had thought the matter out patiently 
and carefully, and had decided that the position 
of favorite and son-in-law of the Great Mogul, 
though dazzling, was precarious; that he should 
simply surround himself with unscrupulous ene- 
mies, who would sooner or later effect his murder 
or his disgrace ; and that even those who were 
his friends at first would come to regard him as 
an upstart and an alien, usurping the riches and 
the power that should belong to one of themselves. 
It would be wiser to use his great influence over 
the Mogul to promote the interests of the Com- 
pany whose servant he was, and look to the 
Company for a reward, which, though less splen- 
did and romantic, would be safer and amore en- 
during. So he dismissed the fanciful dreams 
which for a moment had filled his brain, and 
chose the humbler and more prudent course. 

But Shah Jehan would not hear of Gabriel 
Boughton’s going empty-handed away. He in- 
vited him to take up his abode at the palace as 
chief court physician ; and this invitation Gabriel 
thought it advisable to accept, because his pres- 
ence at the imperial court would give him excel- 
lent opportunities for pushing the interests of the 
Company, besides enabling him to lay the founda- 
tion of a private fortune. Several other successful 
cures, following close upon that of the Padshah 
Begum, established Gabriel Boughton’s reputation, 
and spread his fame far and wide. His popular- 
ity was extraordinary, mainly, perhaps, because, 
as he never meddled with political matters, for- 
eign or domestic, no one was jealous of him. 
How long he remained at the court of Shah Je- 
han is uncertain ; but he at any rate did not leave 
until he had seen the Mogul’s promises most am- 
ply fulfilled, and the Company reaping the fruits 
of these liberal concessions. The richest province 
of India was thrown open to the English traders, 
free of all duties and payments whatsoever; and 
from the granting of that extraordinary privilege 
the East India Company dated its first great stride 
toward the wealth and power which eventually 





made it the arbiter of the destinies of India, 
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“SCIENCE IS 


Historians are often apt to overlook the small 
causes from which great events'spring. And most 
of the historians of India have wholly ignored the 
claim of Gabriel Boughton to be considered one 


of the true founders of the British empire in 
India. 


Jehan for his own selfish aggrandizement. It is 
to the undying honor of Gabriel Boughton that 
he did otherwise, and thereby raised the East 
India Company from a struggling body of coast- 
fraders into the richest corporation of merchants 


in the world. It is this fact, we feel, that renders 
worthy of more detailed narrative than we have 
ever yet seen allotted to it in any single history 
the romantic episode of the surgeon and the 


| Mogul’s daughter. 
A less public-spirited or far-sighted man | 


would have used his immense influence | over Shah | 


| “SCIENCE IS MEASUREMENT. P 


HIS picture, painted by Mr. H. S. Marks as 
his diploma picture on his election as Royal 
Academician, was certainly one of the most note- 
worthy works in the last London Exhibition, and, 
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moreover, one not less complete, as the Lon- 
don Times critic truly remarked at the time, than 
the best we have had from this artist’s conscien- 
tious hand. A quaint old naturalist, of the lean 
bookwormish type which Mr. Marks so loves to 
depict, is eying, tape in hand, a fresh arrival for 
the collection under his care—the skeleton of a 
huge marabou, concerning which he has been 
manifestly making careful notes. He has been 
satisfying himself as to a doubtful point in some 
technical measurement, and is contemplating his 
acquisition with that satisfaction which a savant 


MEASUREMENT.”—From a Paryrina sy H. S. Marks, R. A., Exnrprrep in THE Lonpon Royat Acapemy oF 1879, 


feels when possessed of a long-coveted prize, and 
which Mr. Marks, with his inimitable humor, 
knows so well how to depict. It is unnecessary 
here to descant upon the admirable work display- 
ed in every portion of this painting, which stands 
out a bright example of good and careful labor 
amongst the quantity of loose and slovenly work 
with which the walls of the Academy are so fre- 
quently hung. The engraving is an excellent 
reproduction of the original, and gives a good 
idea of the characteristic excellence of the dis- 
tinguished English artist, 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie. coon. 
Tis edging is worked with fine crochet cotton on a foun- A a 148 On 
dation of suitable length, as follows: ist round.—Always 

















board, which are cut out in the middle, and filled in with cre- 
tonne as shown by the illustration, and are joined on the sides. 


























: See Cut of perforated board ten pieces each ten inches and a half 
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* 1 de. on the next ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following ch., 3 ch., pass over 3 st. 
(stitch), and repeat from *. 3d round.—» 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the next ch. between 2 de. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch.,2 de. separated by 5 ch. on 
the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—* 1 sec, on the upper veins 
of the next se. 
in the preced- 









in points on the edges as shown by the illustration. In the 
middle of these sections cut out a pointed piece six inch- 
es and a quarter deep, four inches and a quarter wide 
at the bottom, and two inches and three-quarters wide 

at the top. The five sections designed for the out- 
side are embroidered in cross stitch with green fill- 
ing silk, in the design given by Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment. Next un- 
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ing round, 9 
ch., insert the 
needle in the 
5th of these, so 
that the last 4 
ch. form 1 p. 
(picot), 1 de. on 
the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 
with the upper 
vein of this at 
the same time 
work off the 
vein in which 
the needle was 
inserted, 4 ch., 
and repeatfrom 
*. Sth round, 
—x 1 se. on 
the next p. in 
the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 6 
shorttreble cro- 
chet separated 
each by 2 ch. 
on the follow- 
ing p., 2 ch., 
and repeatfrom 
*. 6th round. 
—1 sc. on the 
next 2 ch. in 
the preceding 
round, * 4 ch., 


Apron ror Girt From 2 To 3 YEARS 





OLD.—{For pattern and description see 


Fig. 1.—Founpatton ror 
Tiny.—Daryep Net. 
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Fig. 2.—FounDATION FOR 
Tiny.—Darnep Net. 






Dress ror Cuitp From 1 To 2 Years 


derlay each sec- 
tion with a piece 
of plain perfo- 
rated board over- 
laid with cre- 
tonne, and stitch 
together the sev- 
eral layers with 
green filling silk 
Long stitches fol- 
lowing the out- 
lines of the points 
border the row of 
stitching. On the 
outer edge of each 
section fasten 
the double layer 
of perforated 
board with sim- 
ilar stitches, join 
the sections at 
the points, and 
trim them with 
tassels of green 
silk as shown by 
the iilustration 
The bottom of 
the lamp shade 
is finished with 
a serpentine bor- 
der, for which 
darn a piece of 
white net two 
inches and a half 








OLD.—(For pattern and description see 


five t tt Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-20.) wide and of suit- 
ve times aiter- 






Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-26.) 





i$} nately 1 sc. on the following 2 ch., 4 ch.; 
: then 1 st..on the next 2 ch., take up 1 
st. each from the following 2 ch., work 
them off together, and repeat from *. 


Lamp Shade. rr 
Tmis lamp shade is composed of five 
sections of light green perforated 


able length, in diagonal rows, with 
green filling silk, button-hole stitch 
the under edge, and finish the points 
with tassels of similar silk. In set- 
ting on the border gather the net 
slightly at the top, so as to form a 
frill around the bottom of the perfo- 
rated board. 
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Lamp SHADE. 


Crocuer EpGing ror LIinGerte. For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 61. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. 
FRoM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Svuit ror Bor Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 6.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 14 to 16 Years OLD. 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


Suppl., No, XI., Figs, 52-60, 
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Foundation Figures for Tidies.—Darned Met. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 737. 


Turse foundation figures are worked on net with 
fine thread. For each dot in the design Fig. 1 always 
alternately stretch fine thread over one hole in the net, 
and carry it over the next hole to the second following 
hole. Ina similar manner work two rows more, cross- 
ing each other. For the close strips in Fig. 2 darn a 
row of holes three times back and forth with thread, 
and darn the other rows as seen in the illustration. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Ts edging is worked with point lace braid and fine 
crochet cotton, as follows: Ist round.—Take two 
pieces of point lace braid of the length required for 
the edging, * work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the edge 
at one side of one braid, 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the edge at one side of the second braid, 4 
ch., pase over a quarter of an inch on the first braid, 
and repeat from *, always pasce over a quarter of 
an inch on the second braid likewise. 2d round (on 
the other side of the second braid).—Always alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the edge of the braid, 5 ch., pass over a 
y mprbnal of an inch. 8d round.—Always alternately 2 
de. separated by 5 ch. on the middle of the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, @ ch. 4th round.—Always al- 
ternately 9 sc. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 
1 ac. on the following 2 ch. 





BRILLIANT RESULTS. 


TuereE cannot be found, in the whole range of 
medical literature, any such a series of brilliant 
cures as have already been made by the new 
“ ComPOUND -OXYGEN TREATMENT,” especially in 
Pulmonary diseases, Catarrh, a low condition of 
vitality resulting from over-awcork or sickness, and 
the wide range of torturing Neuralgic affections. 
Our treatise on the Nature, Action, and Results 
of this new Treatment, which is rapidly coming 
into use in all parts of the country, is sent free. 
Write and get it. Drs. Srarkey & Paren, 1112 
Girard Street, Phila., Pa.—[Com.] 








Bixrovs persons should avoid the use of coffee, 
and nervous persons the use of tea. An agree- 
able and healthful substitute is found in Cocoa. 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Chocolate and Cocoa prep- 
arations are highly recommended by the medical 
faculty, and are sold by all grocers.—[ Com. ] 





Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water is probably the 
simplest and purest perfume ever made, being abso- 
lutely nothing more than the delicious fragrance of 
rare flowers, preserved and made permanent, and it is 
doubtless to this purity of composition that its im- 
mense —— is in a great measure to be ascribed. 

Jom, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








b ity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAK 


ING POWDER CO., New York. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 
FOR 


LADIES 


AND 
CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Waists, 
Chemilettes, Dress Re- 
form Corset Waists, 
Comfort Corsets, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free, 
Mention this paper. 


 =—-«CMRS. A. FLETCHER & CO. 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


A. SELIG, 


IMPORTER OF 
yr, English Crewels, and Kensington Em- 




















8, Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and all ma- | 


broiderie: 

terials for Needlework; Black and Colored Silk, Che- 
i and Cashmere F Gimps, Buttons, 

and Ornaments. 813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Designing and Embroidery done, and Samples sent. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


ART NEEDLEWORK, No. III. 


More Stitches for Decorative Embroidery. Contain- 














z ing HOLBEIN, PUNTO TIRATO (drawn work), VI- 
ry 


WA CROSS STITCH, DOUBLE PLATT STITCHt 
and CORDONNRT, and Eighty Iiustrations and Pat- 
terns. By Luenetta P. Hace. Sent by mail on receip, 
of price, 0c. S.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


To Parents and Guardians. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEO 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





THE insatiable desire for reading display- 
ed by Young America is a passion which ev- 
ery thoughtful parent is anxious to encour- 
age by providing books and papers that are 
at once attractive and free from harmful 
tendencies. The evils of sensational litera- 
ture for the young are well known. They 
are seen in every neighborhood throughout 
the land, and the want of an antidote has 
long been felt. This the publishers of Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE propose to supply by 
placing at a price within the reach of all a 
weekly illustrated journal filled with matter 
fitted to attract, amuse, and instruct the ris- 
ing generation, avoiding on the one hand the 
objectionable features of sensational juve- 
nile literature, and on the other that austere 
moralizing tone which repels the youthful 
reader. The conductors of this journal will 
endeavor to gratify the healthful and vivid 
imagination of the young, to develop their 
characters in the right direction, to awaken 


TERMS : 


Four cents a number. 
Single subscriptions for one year, $1 
payable in advance. Postage free. 


Subscriptions may begin with any number. 
be understood that the subscriber desires to commence with the number issued 


after the receipt of order. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order, or Draft, to avoid risk 


of loss. 
Address 


their enthusiasm for what is good and noble, 
and to guide their minds into channels of 
thought, study, conduct, and occupation 
that will tend to make them useful and 
happy men and women. 

HarPEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE will contain at- 
tractive serial stories, and the interval of 
only a few days between the numbers will 
not suffer the reader’s curiosity or interest 
to wane. Besides the serials, there will be 
beautifal illustrations, short stories, poems, 
anecdotes, sketches of foreign countries, nar- 
ratives of daring and adventure, suggestions 
for games and athletic exercises, humor, Ed- 
itor’s Post-office Box, etc.—in short, every- 
thing that can gratify a healthful taste for 
reading. Every effort will be made to fur- 
nish variety, and to make each successive 
number more attractive than its predecessor. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE will be issued 
every Tuesday, beginning on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1879. 





50; five subscriptions, one year, $7 00— 


When no time is'specified, it will 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





INDUCEMENTS 


[Thirteen numbers of HARPER’Ss YOUNG 


yearly subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1880, or HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and HARPER’S 
WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one year, commencing with the first number of HARPER’S 


WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 


FOR 1880 ONLY. 
PEOPLE will be furnished gratuitously to every 


for the two Periodicals. 
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sults of indigestion, 





Never Well.—Thousands of 
lain that they are “ never well.” 
'y in a state of discomfort worse than bodil 
indescribable wretchedness is a morbid condition of the digestive, assimilat- 
ing, and discharging organs. Tone, invigorate, and regulate these viscera 


Tarvant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperiut, 


and the languor, ——— and nervous debility, which are inevitable re- 


eople who are not absolutely sick com- 
ithout being in pain, they are perpetual- 
suffering. The cause of this 


iliousness, and an irregular habit of body will cease, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTEREE 


AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
40 PAGES. 114 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 





The Latest 
aay in Front 
Head-Dresses. 

Made of natur- 


ally Curly Hair. 
ce $1 50. 


HERCULES SUPPORTING CORSET 





¥"\ 


THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. 


. Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
Was Be BeWOR Titrotite access cs ccccccceseces $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 


It supports the abdomen naturally. It cannot 
stretch. It gives relief to invalids, amd isa per- 
fect-fitting Corset in every respect. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. S., or 
samples sent on receipt of peice by 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
Sole Mfrs, New York. 








Jus ’ 
my New _ Iillus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alogue, with 
greatly reduced prices, containing descriptions 
of the Latest Styles of arranging the Hair, with designs 





| of Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, Hair veniag! Cuy 
ULI air 





sent free. H. J N, Human 


Goods, and Sole Manufacturer of Almo Hair | 


pe og (the best in the world), and the Sure 
— air Balm (that has no equal), 301 
anal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 





J. 3. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 
k= YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 


er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. V., near Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wage | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 




















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards, ” ” : ‘ 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c, each ; $1 50 per dozen. “ 
Advice = by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

MAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave, 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


Patented Oct, 27, 1863, 


The ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Fiannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others.” 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT 


READY WOUND BOBBINS, 


FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 











Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, N.Y. 

276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
248 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom, It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth, Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 
suarne, PORLINGS, THEAAD, be. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3c. stamp for Price- List and 
4 24-page Illustrated Catalogue with 
Ary full information. 
uy THE POPE M’R°G CO., 

0s St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beanty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
Mag. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 














World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Vhs Invalids’ and Cripples’ 

pa) Self-propulsion by means of hands 

Pg }} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 

Cage) rability, and ease of movement wn- 

Se a . Patentee and Maker of the 

“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 

Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’d Nemey and mention 

Harper's Bazar. Henrsrrt 8. Surra, Platt St., N.Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 















Chin, Arms, &c., without ae the Skin. Ladies 
address Mme. » No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


aay JULIAN 


OPIU 


to 20 s No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanca, Ohio, 
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Onur illustration represents a most desirable Fall 


Cloak, which we have named 


“THE PARISETTE.” 


A Double-Breasted Heavy Beaver Cloak, 


The POCKETS are trimmed with folds of vel- 


vet, piped with black satin. The upper corner i 
made in a flap, ornamented with two large buttons 
the front and lower edge trimmed with heavy fringe 


The BACK is tight fitting. The lower seams are 
cut in scollops, and trimmed with velvet and satin, to 


match the pockets. 


The COLLAR is in rolling style; velvet tabs in 


front, piped with satin. 
Very stylish sleeve and cuff to match. 
tw The “ Parisette” 
trimming in place of velvet, if desired. 
Furnished in HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH 
all wool, trimmed with either velvet or silk, a 
$i2 00. 


Furnished in DIAGONAL CLOTHS, three- 


quarter wool, at $12 00. 
Furnished in 
wool, finer trimmings, at $15 00. 


tw Our regular sizes are 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
Sizes over 42 inches will cost $1 50 


bust measure. 
extra. 
Samples of cloth sent free on application. 
In ordering, send measure of bust and length o 
sleeve inside. Remit by draft on New York, Post 
Office money order, or registered letter. Address 


EHRICH & CO. 


Eighth Avenue and 24th 8t., New York City, 


Publishers ‘ Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 


KEYES, 





349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





We would respectfully solicit the special attention 
of our in and out-of-town customers to our very large 


and still increasing stock of Black and Colored Silks. 


We intend this fall and winter to make our Silk De- 


partment one of the largest and choicest in the city. 


This stock has been greatly enlarged this fall by large 


purchases at Auction, Private, and Bankrupt Sales, 


thus enabling us to offer greater inducements to Cash 
Customers than ever before. 


Our Special Sale for the next ten days will be as 
follows: 
TRIMMING SILKS, Black, at 65c. ; worth 80c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at T4c.; worth 95c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at 97c.; worth $1 15. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at $1 35; worth $1 60. 
COLORED SILKS, 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at T5c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at 85c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at $1 00. 
Also, One Job Lot Dress Silks, at $1 05; worth 


$1 25—comprising Navy Blues, Seal Browns, Bottle 
Greens, aud Evening Blues. 





Samples Sent to any address. 





KEYES, 349 and 351 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Princess Lace. 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c. 
for Lllustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 

(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
SIGNS of Le CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE-ENDS, FICHUS, &c. Also, 
PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
ONE YARD IN LENGTH, 50c., post free. HOW 
TO WORK CREWEL and ARRASENE, We. 
LACE PATTERNS, book of over 150 Designs and 
Patterns of Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambre- 
quins, &c.—with Gigantic Supplement (a further Sheet 
ready on ist Diecomber)—88e. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new in Artistic Embroidery. Cir. 
culars on receipt of Stamp. #2" ARRASENE Floral 
Mats worked on DARRAS oe ok as Samples, 
50c.each, Mime. GURNEY & © 

823 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton 5 st, Brooklyn. 





is also made up with silk 


DIAGONAL CLOTHS, all 


Suits, Costumes, 


Our Own Manufacture, 


ment of 
English, French, and Domestic 


Dress Fabrics, 
Silks, Velvets, 


Laces, Trimmings, 
Underwear, 


gether with all the latest 


Novelties 


Of Europe and America, 
NOW OPEN AND RECEIVED DAILY. 


Purchasers. 


AT Stewart &C 


’ 
t 
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‘Waller & McSorley. 


DRY GOODS, &e. 


FALL AND WINTER. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS 
AND 


Special Bargains in every Department. 


ALL THE STAPLES AND NOVELTIES 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS, in great variety, 6c., 10c., 12c., 20c., 
25c., to $2 50 per yard. 





every style. 

CLOAKS, WRAPS, SUITS. 

SHAWLS —India, Broche, Woollen, and Zephyr. 

MOURNING GOODS—Cachmeres, Alpacas, Hen- 
riettas, Crapes, and every other make. 

CLOTHS and CLOAKING, COTTON FLANNELS, 
WOOL FLANNELS, BLANKETS, HOSIERY, ME- 
RINO UNDERWEAR, MUSLIN and CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR, 

SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, LINENS, 
GOODS, TABLE-LINENS, TOWELS, TO 
&c., &e. 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE now 
ready, and sent free on application, 





WHITE 
/ELLING, 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, New York. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNING'S LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, = other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 








A. G JENNINGS 
) OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, ce addressing 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 
ap Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. ; 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 

PU RCH ASES S made with promptitude and 
rs. HELEN MM. DEC 

‘100k Floral Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 Per. rorated 





ee P pe : 4 Chromo Mottoes, loc. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
ua ote 10c. ; 1 Floral Surprise, lOc. All fo r B0c.! Post- 
aS soony IW.F ore,Md. 


A Superb Collection 


And Millinery, 


From the leading Parisian 
Modistes, as well as Rich and 
Elegant Styles and Designs of 


Now on Exhibition, 


Also, an unequalled assort- 


Shawls, Cloaks, 


Hosiery, &c., 


For Autumn and Winter, to- 
Prices to Meet all Classes of 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, and VELVETEENS in 


Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest | 


1879 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A_Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 


OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O DO GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0 oO Crooxsry. 
LACES. Oo O CHINA. 


JONES 


\| Eighth ge cae wg 








— Avenue 


Nineteenth ion. ‘Nineteenth Street. - | 








Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 


fits furnished. 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 





BLACK SILKS 
SATINS. 


A very fine line of GIRAUD’S 
BLACK SILKS, at last spring’s 
prices, $1 25 to $3 00. Also, a superior 
selection of All Silk Black Satins, 
from $2 25 to $4 00; and a Linen Back, 
Soft Finish BLACK SATIN, 28 
inches wide, at $1 85 per yard. This lat- 
ter quality is especially adapted for skirts. 


Aitken, Son, & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 18th St. 














- Established ‘Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. 
Whole sale De partment, sec nt, second and third floors. 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN'S 


trimmed to order. Special attention given to 


BRIDAL ORDERS and 
MOURNING ORDERS. 


Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets will be sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer a choice selection of 


FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


and Rich French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 


“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 


For WEDDING, BALL, and EVENING COSTUMES. 


“ TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 
Place, New York. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


| N.B.—“The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
| Magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 








purposes, mailed on application. 





Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, and 4 
| host of others, recommend and use 


| CHAMPLIN’S 
‘LIQUID PEARL, 


The unequalled beautifier of the complexion, 
For sale by ail leading druggists at 50 cts. per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN | 


| ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other | 
| 











x a, 
‘, JONES 

sors 5 oY sILKs. 

CLOTHS. ~() o” carpets. 

pomestics. 9p C0 DRESS GOODS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O A OU surTs & CLOAKS. | 

FURNITURE. VV SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &. 


gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- | 
Samples sent free on | 





Orders by mail promptly attended to. | 


E, VAN VORST & CO,, 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS | 





Eile & Ss 


Grand and Allen Sts., New Wit, 


LADIES’ HATS. 


LADIES’ FULL NAP BEAVER HATS, 
BEST QUALITY, $2. 
LADIES’ FULL BRUSH HATS, 
$1 25, $1.50, $1 90, 
LADIES’ and MISSES’ FRENCH FUR FELT, 
50c., T5c., $1. 
WOOL FELT HATS, finest finish, 
25e., BOc., 65c. 
AMERICAN FELT HATS AT 2c. EACH. 
MEN’S, YOUTHS’, and BOYS’ NOVELTIES, 
MUCH UNDER HATTERS’ PRICES. 


Cloaks and Mantles. 
ONE LOT NEW WINTER MANTLES TRIMMED, 
SILK FRINGE and STRIPED MOIRE, 

$6 90, $7 50, and $8 50. 
ONE LOT RICHLY TRIMMED MANTLES, 
$12 50, $13 50, $14 50. 
IMPORTED MANTLES AND SACQUES, 
WALKING JACKETS, ULSTERS, and GOSSAMER 
CLOAKS. 


LARGE AND FINE ASSORTMENT CHILDREN’S 
GOODS. 


LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER. 


DRESS SILKS. 


70 PIECES (22 inches) LYON GROS GRAIN 
AT 99¢.; RECENTLY SOLD AT $1 


SPLENDID QU ALIT "TES, T5c., 85c., 90c. 
FULL LINES, NEW DARK SHADES, 22-INCH, $1. 





50. 


TRIMMING SILKS and ‘SAT INS—EVERY IMAG- 
INABLE SHADE. 





SATIN AND GROS GRAIN STRIPE—SPLENDID 
QUALITIES, $1. 

VELVET and SATIN STRIPE—BLACK and COL- 
ORS. PLAID TWILLED SILKS FOR NECK- 
WEAR, $1 10; sold elsewhere for $1 50 to $1 75, 

BLACK VELVETS, 

COLORED VELVETS, 
CORDUROY VELVETS. 
BARGAINS IN RIBBONS—LARGE STOCK—END- 
LESS VARIETY. 


40-INCH BLACK (ALL-WOOL) CASHMERE, 40c. 


48-INCH FINE (ALL-W0 1) BLACK CASHMERE, 
68c. 





46-INCH HEAVY and FINE DRAP D’ETE, $1. 

100 PIECES ALL-WOOL PARIS SUITINGS. 

20 PIECES HEAVY FUR-BACK RIBBED CLOAK- 
oe WIDE, $1 50, HALF PRICE. 

100 BROCHE LONG SHAWLS, $10 50 and $12 50. 


FALL CATALOGUES AND PRICE-LISTS 


ARE READY. 
CONTAIN OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Send for Copy. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


EDW,. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
OF BOSTON, 


The Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in New England, 





We are now offering our immense stock at retail, at prices lower 
than were ever quoted at wholesale before the war. These ume- 
paralicte® bargains have crowded our immense stores with 
customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one 
inthe Middle, Western and Southern States to take ad- 
vantage ofthese the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America. 
Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 


description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW’s, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


ORCANBEATTY 


New ams & 3 stops, Ssct Golden Tongue Reeds, & oct's 
2 pedi walnut ease, w arnt’d G years, stool & book $98 
New Pianos, — cover & book, $1.33 to 8255. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Hinsirated Newspaper sett Free 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New dersey. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER 





"S MA GAZINE, ¢ One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “  caectes 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = © 5dencuta 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 


Any TWO, GES FORE, « cccccccecccccccccccccs 
SIX subscriptions, one year 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
Address 


7 00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


gt AMPING PATTERNS. — New improved White 
Stamping Powder, at Bennarn’s, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


WATCHE feagantaonas 


Silver American Watches mailed 

freebyN.H. White, Newark,N.J. 
877 77 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
é Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 





FACETIZ. 

Sour Regulators caught a horse-thief in Colorado the 
other day, and gave him bis choice of hanging or join- 
ing a new Pinafore company. The man looked up, 
with an expression of calm resignation on his face, 
and without hesitation pointed to his neck. They 
pardoned him for his good taste, much to his surprise. 

an ENE 


“The pleasantest way of being hung,” says a con- | 


temporary, “is in a hammock. t 
then hung at once.” The assertion is as positive as 
though the writer had tried both ways. 

tel iocens 


The whole body is | 


An elderly gentleman whose genial face is frequently 
seen at his club, but seldom at church, was gravely | teresting to me if it were a mother-in-law eater.” 


taken to task the other day for not attending more 
regularly to the pulpit ministrations of his clergyman. 
““You ought really to be 

one of the pillars of the 

church,” was the gentle = 

persuasion used upon this 
elderly gentleman, who is 
short and stout. 

“Thank you,” was the 
quiet response. ‘You 
see I am not much in the 
pillar way; I am a but- 
tress of the church—al- 
ways outside,” 


| 


| VERY MUCH BACK ROW. 





Smau Hussanp (who, whilst his wife is away in the 
country, asserts his authority). “It comes to this, 
cook ; am I the master of this house, or am I not ?” 

Coox. ** Well, Sir, you precious well ain’t when the 
missus is at home.” 


Courtship is not run by the “rule of three.” 


ES 
ANOTHER BRUTE. 
Sorne: Central Park Musewm. 


Anertrna. “ Edwin, my love, look at this most in- 
teresting creature, the ant-eater.” c 
ipwin. “ Ant-eater, my love! it would be more in- 


[The bump on Edwin’s head is getting slowly better, 
but Angelina’s parasol is hopelessly deranged. 


at he je at? 





deameghaimneipparitiiaaaes 

Fartuer, “ But, Chariey, 
again I see no improve- 
ment in your marks.” 

Cuarcry. “ Yes, papa, 
it is high time that you 
had a serious talk with 
the teacher, or else he’li 
keep on that way tor- 
ever.” 




















———— 
A paper advertises a 
church pew for sale, 
“commanding a beauti- 
ful view of nearly the 
whole congregation.” 
CE i 


It is the poorest way to 
get up in the world to be 
continually down in the 
mouth. 


vihiniacmdindeoaininenin 

Where do we find the 
earliest mention of a free 
admission to the theatre? 
—When Joseph was let 
into the pit by bis breth- 
ren for nothing. \ 





conpunmnatijpoatenitain 
The paper on_ which 

the Bank of England 

notes are printed is made 

of new linen or cotton, } 

and a note will sup- j 

port a weight of thirty- M 

six pounds before it is 

sized. If the note proper 

is of the right size, it will 

support a man and his 

entire family for years. 


emanate 

A nouveau riche has re- 
cently built a house at 
Brighton, which is most 
splendid outside, but 
extremely inconvenient —~. “ 
within. An old friend of 
the lucky epecolator ad- 
vised him to take the 
house opposite, so that 
he might enjoy the pros- 
pect. 

The boy who substi- 
tutes a living for a dead 
hornet in the colleetion 
of a near-sighted ento- 
mologist, and then asks 
the man of science to show him where the insect’s 
sting is located, should be held responsible for any re- 
ligious sentiments the victim may advance. 

j aS, 

Heavy Merouant (to young man). ‘‘ You are now in 
my employ six weeks; your conduct, your acquire- 
ments, are admirable; but what I admire most is the 
punctuality with which you come half an hour too late 
every day.” 
YACHTING. 

Frep. “‘ Hullo, Frank, what's the matter ?” 

Frank. “ Matter? een out in that confounded 
cockle-shell of a yacht since yesterday.” 

Frev. “ Why, i thought she was a good sea-boat, 
and strong.” 

Frank. “ Well, all I can tell you is this—Jonah's 
must have been a drawing-room berth, compared to 
where I was.” 











Le Waal Ww | 


A critic, in noticing a discourse on ‘‘ The Sayin 
and Doings of Great Men,” remarks, “It is sad to o 
serve how much they said, and how little they did.” 

——_—_——»——_———. 

Dr. L—— is cautiously treating a sick man, and he 
will not disturb him because he is asleep. 

“Well, nurse, how is Mr. Smith to-day? Did he 
sleep well ?” 

“Yes, Sir, he slept, but I left the lamp burning, turn- 
ed down very low.” 

* Ah, he slept well, did he? I thought he would. 
And you left the lamp burning, turned down low. 
Very good; very good: all is going on nicely.” And 
he takes his hat. 

“ Have you no instructions, Sir?” 

The doctor (sagely, and after mature deliberation) : 
“Yes; keep the lamp burning, turned down very low, 
and I will call in the afternoon and see the result.” 








A ROARING LION. : 


Law is very like a sieve; it is easy to see through it, 
but one must be considerably reduced before he gets 
through. 

TOO TRUE. 

Op Brown (who has invited a few special friends to 
a little dinner upon his return to town). ‘* Yes, the 
schenery was very (hic) beautifulsh, my friends; but, 
after all, whatsh schenery, compared to the comfortsh 
of home ?” 

QUITE ACCOUNTING FOR IT. 

Mrs. Scrocetss. “‘ How did yewr mamma like that 
butter I sold her, Miss Lucy ?” 

Miss Lucy. “‘The butter was not good at all, Mrs. 


| Scroggins ; and it was all sorts of different colors.” 


Mars. Scrocerns. ‘‘ That ain't nuffin. If yew was to 
see my cows, yew'd find them a main soight more 
speckelder than the butter.” 


Swett Inripet (to clear-headed girl). “ Aw, dear—excuse me—I ought to be more guarded in speaking, for I always feel so awfully sorry when I say anything to 
shake anybody's religious faith.” 


After spending a day tacking down carpets, and 
another in moving and setting up household goods, a 
fellow feels as though he could give Methuselah a 
hundred points and then beat him on age. 


Setenntitieligpenenenipoane 
“QUESTION ! QUESTION !” 
Can the last of a ship be called its hull-timatum ? 
Can refusing an “ offer” be called sleight of hand ? 
Can a hall porter be called a “ servant of hall work 2?” 
Can the profits a fisherman makes be said to be al- 
ways “net” profits ? 
Can working in a coal mine be properly considered 
to be labor in vein? 
Can a duellist be said to be a complete paradox be- 
cause his first consideration is for his second ? 





Can it really be trne that the story of an unhappy 
| marriage is often a narrative of many words? 

Can any two apples be said to be alike if they are 
pared ? 
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“A VITAL QUESTION.” 

Brown (nicking a volume from club table). “Tilo! 
bie, this? Is ie Worth Living? What do you say, 

ones ?” 

Jonzs. “H’'m! itdepends. If I’m going to have cur- 
ried lobster and Welsh rabbit for supper, yes. If I’ve 
had curried lobster and Welsh rabbit for supper, no. 
But I’ve not had curried Jobster and Welsh rabbit for 
supper, you see; and, what’s more, I’m not going to. 
So I give it up.” (Exeunt, each to his respective 

business or pleasure, as the case may be. 


——————— 
Crierioan Communtoation.—The cloak of religion 
sometimes has a fine nap in church. 


<olellppiappis cecitions 
It seems as if the old folks never would learn to un- 
derstand a boy. They can’t seem to comprehend why 





he should be so mous in regard to getting up at 
four o’clock in the morn- 

ing to take part in a fish- 

ing excursion, woile it re- 

= res the expenditure of 
three tons of energy to 

arouse him at seven 

o'clock when there is a 

cord of wood to pile up. 

Even politicians and oth- 

er scientists can’t explain 

his. 

According to the poet 
q Campbell, ‘‘ The sentinel 
stars set their watch in 
thesky.” As long as they 
don’t set ‘‘ Grandfather's 
le Clock” in the sky we shall 
/ still be willing to go up 
; there. Their watch has 

‘. never been set to music. 

, . ; 


| | . None of the great writ- 
| ers of the earth have ob- 
| NH tained a wider or more 








Nh justly deserved reputa- 
tion as successful quill- 
drivers than the porcu- 
pine. 





He was an entire stran- 
ger to all the girls pres- 
ent, and the boys were 
mean, and would not in- 
troduce him. He finally 

~~ plucked up courage, and 
moe stepping up to a young 
lady, requested the plea- 
sure of her company for 
the next dance. She look- 
ed at him in surprise, and 
informed him thatshe had 
not the pleasure of his ac- 


quaintance. ‘* Well,” re- 
r. marked Cazenovia, “‘ you 
Ces don’t take any more 
of 52) chances than I do.” 
SO 
A man who declared 
himself to be ted 
with music was er- 
ed air-tight. 


—_——.————— 

“Jennie, what makes 
you such a bad girl 2?” 

“Well, mamma, God 
sent you just the best 
children He could find, 
‘4 and if they don’t suit you, 
I can’t help it.” 


An old gentleman who 
had provoked the hostil- 
ity of a fashionable lady, 
whom he had known in 
boyhood, was asked by 
his wife what he had done 
to incur the lady’s dis- 

leasure. ‘“‘Nothing at 
all,” replied the innocent 
old man; “on the contrary, I was very cordial to her, 
and spoke of the time when I used to carry her to 
school, nearly half a century ago.” 

His wife threw up her hands in amazement, and 
murmured, ‘‘ How stupid men are!” 

etaneaptiditesatatnen 

Tracuer. “ Which of you can mention three animals 
that live in Africa ?” 

Jounny. “I can, Mr. Ferule.” 

Teracurr. * Well, let’s hear.” 

Jounny. “ Two monkeys and a parrot.” 


——@———— 
LEX TAIL-IONIS, 
(From the humanitarian point of view.) 
About cats, their right number of tails and such vanity, 
Let pedants and martinets wrangle and brawl; 
There is only one cat in a tale with humanity, 
And that’s the Manx cat, which has no tail at all. 





























RE-ASSURING. 


Fatuer or Famity (looking at rooms in fourth story). “What Protection have you in case of Fire?” 
LanpLapy (complacently). “Why, bless you, everything is fully Insured.” 


Fonp Parent. “And what did my little boy do with that Quarter I gave him this morning?” 


Boy oF THE Periop. “I bought a Book, dear 


Fonp Parent (delightedly). “ Ah, that was right, 
Boy or THe Periop. “Murderous Moses; or, the 


apa.” 
im boy ; what was the Book?” 
Boy Bo 


dy-Snatchers of Bloody Gorge, deat papa,” 











